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Lack of Controls 
Costs Fertilizer 


Trade $8 Million 


Convention Tells 


How Losses in Fertilizer Plants 
Can Be Reduced Through Adequate 
Chemical Controls Over Product; 
Manufacturing No Longer an Art 
in Complex Chemical Processing 


4 
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CHEMICAL CONTROL PANEL — Led by Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, National Plant Food Institute 
Chemical Technologist, right, the panel on chemical controls in fertilizer manufacturing plants dis- 
cussed many aspects of the problem during the recent NPFI convention at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. Panel members, in addition to Dr. Sauchelli, left to right, are: Dr. Stacy Randle, J. R. Archer, 
Edwin M. Glocker, Dale ©. Kieffer, C. H. Russell, and Al Spillman. 


NPFI Panel Calls Shrinkages Too Costly 


HAT LOSSES in fertilizer manufacturing 

through lack of adequate controls are cost- 
ing the industry an estimated $6 to $8 million a 
year was pointed out in a panel discussion by ex- 
perts at the recent Greenbrier meeting of the 
National Plant Food Institute. The group, led by 
Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, chemical technologist of 
the Institute, pointed out the. importance of stand- 
ardization of sampling and the Magruder system 
of checking analyses; the problem of shrinkage 
in plants and what to do about it. 

Dr. Sauchelli, in his introduction to the sub- 
ject, said that the fertilizer ‘adustry’s loss through 
overruns in nitrogen, phusphate, and potash 
amounts to many millions each year... a shrink- 
age that the trade can il--afford. One company, 
he reported, measured its losses through overruns 
and was amazed to find they totaled $38,000 for 


one year. Such a disclosure prompted this manu- 
facturer to do something about his losses from this 
source, but the industry as a whole continues to 
suffer from this malady, he said. 

Much can be done to prevent such losses, Dr. 
Sauchelli said. As an initial move in this direction, 
he said, the National Plant Food Institute 
launched a collaborative study in which were in- 
cluded the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists and the Association of American Ferti- 
lizer Control Officials. The project received the 
benefit of voluntary aid from three state chemical 
contro! laboratories and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. Sauchelli stated. He termed it as 
“one of the most comprehensive studies made in 
our industry to improve sampling and chemical 
analytical procedures as one means of reducing 


(Report Continued on page 5) 
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2—CROPLIFE, July 4, 1960 


Phosphate Production.on the Increase Anhydrous Output 
During Past 10-Month Period 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
superphosphate and other phosphate 
fertilizers was up in July, 1959-April, 
1960, as compared to the same 
months of the previous season. Ship- 
ments of these materials were also on 
the increase, except for normal and 
enriched, which decreased 6%. The 


Commerce 


“Current Industrial Re- 


ports” prepared by the Bureau of the 


Census. 


In July, 1959, through April, 1960, 
preliminary totals show that produc- 
tion of the various grades of super- 
phosphate and other phosphate fer- 
til'zers totalled 2 206373 tons as com- 


ments were 1,632,359 tons and 1,622,- 
670 tons, respectively. 

Normal and enriched production 
during the latest period was 1,145,978 
tons as compared to 1,141,911 tons 
the previous period. Shipments were 
less for the 1960 period, however, be- 
ing 587,661 tons as compared to 626,- 


following figures were recently re- pared to 2,099,144 tons during the 231 tons. Concentrated superphos- 
leased by the U.S. Department of same period a year earlier. Ship- Turn to PHOSPHATE page 22 
Table 1.-~SUPERPHOSPHATE AND OTHER PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS, “LASSIFIED BY TYPE, IN THE UNITED STATES, 1959 
(In short tons of 100% 
Product and ites | Tote January | February Merch a@ril May June | duly August September | October [November | December 
4. 
TOTAL | | 
| j 
| 286,695| 275,685) 286,148/ 52k, 80 
196,551} 226,808) 221,580/ 256,086 
1,985 5,802 618 
154,168] 186,907) 129,171) 243,608 
275,685; 286,148) 326,680) 556,056 
Stocks om hand, beginning of 278,014 160,235/ 189,150! 167,008) 105,967] 96,255) 164,092 173, 6@2| 182,298 195, 307 
1,395,508) 128,650) 126,587/ 139,689) 169,195/ 155,373/ 96,249! 77,009) 101, 767 125, 572 | 116,724 | 122,959 
Receipts at 5,6 205 | 478 | 1,833} 2,108 1,095) 120} 16 562 | 676 
Book adjustments (account of inventory +2, 540 +259 +267 | +1, 728 #1, 087 | -267 +227 37?) +125 
682,802; 60,597; 59,261) 76,006] 105,061 72, 66 | 352,085 O56 | TAS 36,559; 35,03 
Used in reporting plants.......... 67, 476 60,976} 107, 2,161 40, 148 50, 208 | 
Stocks on hand, end of 280,235/ 189,150) 267,008) 105,967 96, 255 342, 587 | 166,092} 182,298 227) 195,507; 206,459 
| | 
CONCENTRATED SUPERPHOSPHATE | | 
| | | | 
3252,610| 257,360] 201,682] &1,865| 68,685| 86,268] 75,863) 79,380) 99, 289 
| 76,755| 89,760) 65,360) 68,909) 67,911| 72, | be, 665 
Receipts at plants... nT wee see 1,269) 2, 609) 396 | 
890, 007 67,271; &,27%) 134,916/ 127,986 Lge: 37,002; 52,667; &, 806) 76,526) 6,885) 35, 122 
Used in reporting plants 42,195 2, 3, 022 | 1979 5555! 1,602) 1,515 2, 967 5,099) 3,796; 3,120) 3,089 
Stocks an hand, end of month. 257,360) 266,612) 101,881) 51,96) 81,865 S27) 86,268 99,209, 12h, 020 
Stocks on hand, beginning of | 20,265| 19,238| 18,010 11,987 6,76 9,580; 15,78 22,899 23,147 | 16,993; 9,105 
12,28} 13,312| 15,689) 16,2 29,178] 16,055] 15,988) 17,219] 20,157] 27,67; 19,082 
Receipts Ot eee ose coo coe bee eee cool one 
Book ef fustments (sccount of inventory -10 ene -1) 15 
13,066} 14,265 22,27 | 18,980} 26,526) 12,729) 68,585 5,335 15,298) 15,732 2, 
Used in reporting plants 266 | | 91 | 28) | 386) son | 
Stocks on hand, ond Of 19,238 | 12,957; 8,758) 9,580; 15,76 | 22,859/ 25,187) 16,995| 21,203; 22, 205 
| 
OTHER PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS | | i 
INCLUDING WET-BASE | | 
| | 
Stocks on hand, beginning of 20,08 | 13,361 12,208} 6,319] 8757] 2,895) 3,908) 5, 5,658) 5, | 520 
120, 599 13,335 11,270} 211,498 12, & 760 | 7,372 10, 396 10, 57%} 11,69 
128, 6,688} 11,866| 16,299 15, | 11,192 5, 6,829; 8,66 | 9,258 | 9, 
Weed in reporting plants... 6, 6 308 2,018 67% 7039 296 | 297 | 306 | 
Stocks on hand, end of 25,361] 22,208] 6,319 2,095 3,90) 5,681] 5,658) 3,836 6,178 


‘Stocks at the beginning of 
*Collected in cooperation wi 


HANFORD, CAL.—A farmer- 
owned and controlled insecticide 
plant will be built here soon, accord- 
ing to Louis A. Rozzoni, president of 
the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

A plant manager with many years 
of experience with large national 
chemical companies in the making 
of these products has been hired, Mr. 
Rozzoni announced. 

Over half of the needed money for 
the plant has already been raised. 
Additional funds are being raised by 
local farm supply companies and the 
California Farm Supply Co., which 
will operate the plant. 

The new plant will produce vari- 
ous spray materials and all types of 
dusts. 


FILM WINS AWARD 


WASHINGTON — One of the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute’s educa- 
tional movies, “Cash in on Grass,” 
captured a blue ribbon award in the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers film competition recently. 

In notifying NPFI, W. L. Maxwell, 
chairman of the 1960 sub-committee 
on movies, said “. . . We feel that 
‘Cash in on Grass’ is superior and 
the scoring of the judges entitles the 
film to a blue ribbon which it justly 
deserves.” 

The award was made by the ASAE 
Committee on Extension at its 53rd 
annual meeting at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Khapra Beetle Threat Seen With Increased 
Numbers of Arrivals on Ships Since May 1 


WASHINGTON — Infestations of 
the khapra beetle have been found on 
27 ships entering U.S. ports since 
May 1, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. 

Locations at which the beetles 
were found include the St. Lawrence 
Seaway ports of Duluth, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, and the seaports 
of San Francisco and San Pedro, Cal., 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Houston, Wilmington, N.C., and 
Charleston, S.C. 

The 27 finds by plant quarantine 
workers of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service are indicative of the 
recent increase in interceptions of 
this pest. Infestations have been dis- 
covered 113 times since July 1, 1959, 
compared with 44 interceptions re- 
corded at ports of entry during the 
12 months starting July 1, 1958. 

Quarantine inspection along the 
Great Lakes was increased as soon 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway opened 
the Grain Belt states to the threat 
of invasion by khapra beetles. 


Efforts Intensified 


Efforts to prevent the further en- 
try of this pest into the US. are be- 
ing intensified. Quarantine service 
has been established at all seaway 
ports receiving foreign shipping to 
assure greater protection against the 
introduction of the beetle and other 
plant and animal pests and diseases 
Staffs at Chicago, Cleveland and De- 
troit will be further increased as 
soon as conditions permit. 

U.S. Customs officers and repre- 


~ 


sentatives of other federal and state 
agencies are cooperating in the ef- 
fort to prevent the entry of agricul- 
tural pests and diseases. In the Great 


Turn to KHAPRA page 22 


Up in April, Dept. 


Of Commerce Says 


But Some Other Chemical 
Products Fall Behind as 


Compared to 1959 Output 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
some fertilizer items in April, 1960, 
was greater than that of the same 
month in 1959, but other products 
were made in lesser quantities, ac- 
cording to a report on inorganic 
chemicals just issued by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Anhydrous ammonia was among 
the products gaining in tonnage in 
April, 1960. Output for the later pe- 
riod was 416,220 tons, whereas in 
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April, 1959, it was 400,156. In addi- 
tion, stocks at producing plants were 
also lower in April, 1960, as com- 
pared to the month of March, 1960. 
Respective figures were 143,635 tons 
and 246,038 tons. 

Nitric acid production was also up, 
registering 275,457 tons in April, 
1960, and 268,141 tons in the same 
month of last year. Stocks at pro- 
ducing plants were also slightly low- 
er in April of this year. 

Total production of phosphoric acid 
in April this year also showed an 
increase to 181,541 tons from 168,- 
177 tons. In addition to these favor- 
able figures, stocks at producing 
plants were also lower by nearly 


Turn to APRIL OUTPUT page 22 


SULFUR PRODUCTION—Commercial operation has begun at the world’s 
first offshore sulfur mine—the largest steel structure ever erected in the 
ocean. Located seven miles off the coast of Louisiana in the Gulf of Mexico, 
the one-half-mile-long structure is the principal part of a $30 million Free- 
port Sulphur Co. project to mine a new sulfur deposit, “Grand Isle.” The 
Frasch method is used. Units of the island are: the heating plant containing 
boilers, air compressors, pumps and generators to supply necessary mining 
equipment; the employees’ housing facilities which can accommodate 120 men 
and contain TV and recreation rooms, kitchen, cafeteria, first-aid room and 
offices; a heliport and, at the far end, the drilling and production platform. 
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RUSSELL L. GULICK, 


as a P.C.A. Sales Representative, covers Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Northern 
Illinois. A graduate of the University of Richmond, 
he has wide experience in the fertilizer industry. 


Your Men 
on 
our 


payroll 


THEODORE B. NEELEY 


is the P.C.A. Sales Representative for Kentucky, 
Missouri and Southern Illinois. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of South Carolina and has 
been a member of the P.C.A. Sales team since 1953. 


These men are two of the members of the P.C.A. sales 
team serving the fertilizer industry. While they are 
on our payroll, their chief responsibility is to you. 
Selling potash is but part of their job; the most impor- 
tant part is furnishing you with whatever service 
and information you require . . . both have the experi- 
ence and background to do the job well. The P.C.A. 
salesman is your man . . . make good use of him. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 
New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate - 99.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service - High Quality 

Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 

Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. - WA-331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office ... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘A Growing Concern’. . . 


Efficient Equipment 
Aids Production at 
Ohio Fertilizer Unit 


HE SLOGAN used by Knox 

Chemical Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
is “A Growing Concern.” It is a 
meaningful phrase to the farmer who 
sees it in print, and it is also mean- 
ingful to M. C. Hoover and John 
Harsany, owners, for their business is 
growing. 

Organized only a little over a year 
ago, Knox Chemical Co. produces 
liquid fertilizers of different analyses 
in accordance with customers’ de- 
mand. The company is set up to give 
quick service to farmers in the area. 
Liquid fertilizers in this region, Mr. 
Harsany advises, are used mainly for 
straight fall plowdown, for corn, po- 
tatoes and hay meadow. 


The firm does 75% of its business 
in the spring and about 25% in 
the fall. The soils of the trade area 
are composed of heavy clay in some 
sections and are light and sandy 
in others. This makes for a wide 
difference in fertilizer recommen- 
dations and in crop yields. 


Mr. Harsany says that corn in the 
area usually calls for 6-18-5, hay 
meadow for 5-10-10 and potatoes for 
8-16-16. Farmers who use heavy ap- 
plications get as high as 600 bu. an 
acre, Mr. Harsany reports. 

The firm tests soil free of charge 
for customers, and this service is 
very popular. Knox Chemical issues 
a little mailing piece, printed on both 
sides, with one side devoted largely 
to the soil test service. Farmers are 
encouraged to gather their own soil 
samples and bring them to the Knox 
office for analysis. 

“We find that many farmers in 
this area believe in soil testing,” 
states Mr. Harsany, “and they will 
consider the fertilization recommen- 
dations very carefully. Some will fer- 
tilize up to recommendations, others 
will not. Those farmers who get fer- 
tilizer loans are inclined to fertilize 
heavier, it seems, for then the finan- 
cial burden can be spread over a 
longer period.” 


The Knox plant has a storage 


capacity of 60,000 gal. The plant 
uses the batch system, with pot- 
ash being the only dry material 
used. The potash comes in by rail- 
road car, and can be unloaded into 
a storage bin with a front end 
shovel. This storage bin is five feet 
higher than the first floor of the 
plant. 


Thus when it comes time for the 
machine to dump potash into the 
5-ton batch mixer, the elevation is 
just about right for easy material 
handling. The mixer extends eight 
feet into a basement. 

The plant has a Bell & Gossett 
pump, with a capacity of 400 gal. 
a minute. Liquid can be pumped from 
the mixer into storage or brought 
back into the plant from storage. The 
entire plant was designed and in- 
stalled by Mid States Machinery Co., 
Decatur, 

Knox Chemical Co. has three ap- 
p'ication outfits for spraying fertilizer 
on fields. A truck boom, with a pow- 
er takeoff pump and jet nozzle, can 
spray 42 to 72 ft. in width in one 
swath. An acre can be sprayed with 
this outfit in about one minute, 
which assures speedy application once 
the truck gets on the premises. Ap- 
plication charges are $1 per acre. 

The firm has an 85-acre demonstra- 
tion farm and this year tried a num- 
ber of interesting experiments. For 
example, in an effort to produce 200 
bu. an acre corn, Mr. Harsany plowed 
down 300 Ib. nitrogen and also add- 
ed 100 Ib. potash and 100 Ib. phos- 
phate. 

In another experiment he divided 
a piece of land into 40 row plots. 
Each plot was soil tested. Corn was 
planted in each eight rows and fer- 
tilized. The season was extremely 
dry, but results were good: 


Yield 

Per acre rate bu. 

First 8 rows—No fertilizer applied ..... 40.8 
Next Brows— 500 ib. [4-7-7 ... 69.6 
Next 6 rows—!,000 ib. 4-7-7 74.5 
Next 8 rows—i,500 ib. 14-7-7 ........ 89.4 
Next 8 rows—! ton per acre rate...... 96.8 


“It pays to experiment with these 


PLANT OPERATORS—John Harsany, left, and his partner, M. C. Hoover, 
right, check over a new direct mailing piece with the firm’s office manager. 
Much of the company’s advertising is used to acquaint farmers in the area 
with Knox’s soil test service. Growers are encouraged to gather their own soil 
samples and to bring them in for analysis. Soil tests are made free of charge 
to customers, and have proved to be a popular service. 


d G 


UNLOADING POTASH—Mechanized shovel takes potash from railroad car 
to bin. Floors of car and of bin are on the same level, simplifying the move- 
ment of materials. Mixer is at lower level, making easy unloading from stor- 
age area to mixer. Plant is designed for easy and economical operation. 


LIQUID STORAGE—Below is photo of track area storage for 60,000 gallons 
liqu'd fertilizers at Knox plant, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


various applications,” states Mr. Har- 
sany, “because it shows us what can 
be done. Farmers also know the vari- 
ous rates of application for our plots 
and become interested, and inspect 
the plots very frequently. We plan 
to do more of this type of demon- 
stration work in 1960.” 

This new firm has a list of all 
farmers who have 100 acres or more, 
to whom are mailed literature. Much 
of this mai] stresses the advantages 
of using liquids. 

One mailing piece advises farmers 
that spreading charges are $1 per 
acre—over 400 Ib. per acre $3 per 
ton. Freight charges per ton are also 


listed for 20 miles from the plant up 
to 50 miles. 

The educational program of the 
Knox Chemical in addition to news- 
paper and mail advertising consists 
of talks to local agricultural classes 
at adult schools, upon invitation, At 
such classes Mr. Harsany talks about 
fertilizers, their nutrients, their ap- 
plication and crop yields. Mr, Har- 
sany says that the Knox firm will 
also hold plant meetings for cus- 
tomers and prospects in 1960 

“We did very well in our first year 
in busiress,” he states, “and we ex- 
pect to more than double our volume 
in 1960.” 


Photo below shows Mr. Hoover in lower level of plant at valves operating 
plant. Note that the mixer on the floor above is submerged into basement to 


depth of eight feet. 
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Panel Declares More Controls Necessary in Plants 


Continued from page | 
the annual losses represented by 
overruns.” 

Panel members included Edwin M. 
Glocker, W. R. Grace & Co., Balti- 
more; Dr, Stacy Randle, New Jersey 
State Chemist and president, Associ- 
ation of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials, New Brunswick, N.J.; C. H. 
Russell, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; J. R. Archer, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago; Dale C. Kieffer, Smith- 
Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., and 
Albert Spillman, Fertilizer Manufac- 
turing Cooperative, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Glocker described the work- 
ings of the Magruder system of 
checking on analyses of fertilizers, 
showing on a chart the pattern of 
those mixtures over the line and 
those under. He said that a 10-10-10 
product, for example, has many vari- 
ables in raw materials, methods of 
sampling and procedures of testing. 
Consequently, it is necessary to keep 
a constant check on products so all 
customers may have full measure 
and the overages still not be exces- 
sive. 


Dr. Randle, speaking from the 
viewpoint of a state control offi- 
clal whose responsibility it is to 
make sure that all fertilizer prod- 
ucts are up to label specifications, 
sald that improvements may be 
made in both manufacturing pro- 
cedures and sampling techniques. 
He declared that continual study 
needs to be made on the variables 
in raw materials, errors in weigh- 
ing and mixing, and other complex- 
ities arising from manufacturing 
methods. 


The industry, he observed, can save 
itself thousands of dollars in closer 
attention to chemical controls, and 
following the system of analysis 
which gives the most consistent re- 
sults. 

The fertilizer trade should empha- 
size the value of its products in 
terms of yield and profit returns to 
the farmer, Dr. Randle said, rather 
than “to see how cheap the product 
can be sold.” 

“The entire industry has a stake 
in improvement of its products and 
in their uniformity,” the New Jersey 
official said. “It must work toward 
minimizing variations in product 
through the use of first class materi- 
als and good technology in manufac- 
turing.” 


Mr. Russell told the convention 
that a great need exists for de- 
tailed, standardized methods for 
sampling and assaying nitrogen 


fertilizer solutions. This is 

larly true, he said, in view of the 
prospect for tremendous expan- 
sion of nitrogen solutions. In the 
period of 1955 to 1964, consump- 
tion of these solutions is expected 
to increase six times. In the form 
of direct application materials, it 
will increase 3.5 times and will 
double in the case of mixed solu- 
tions. The speaker presented a 
chart showing the projected figures 
of U.S. nitrogen consumption for 
1955 and for 1964. (Table 1.) 


Mr. Russell commented on the im- 
portance of uniformity in analytical 
methods, stating that even slight 
variations in such methods can re- 
sult in failure of two or more lab- 
oratories to obtain concordant re- 
sults on the same sample. It was to 
correct this situation, he said, that 
the NPFI called together industry 
chemists for preparation of the 
NPFI manual of detailed, standard- 
ized methods for sampling and ana- 
lyzing nitrogen solutions and solid 
fertilizers. He then described sam- 
pling methods recommended in the 
manual. 

“We are presently carrying out ex- 
periments designed to tell the opti- 
mum test conditions for determining 
ammonia, ammonium nitrate and 
urea in the mixed nitrogen solutions,” 
he said. The next job is to determine 
the most practical method for indus- 
trial technicians to use when finding 
total nitrogen in solutions. Later, the 
subcommittee will determine the sen- 
sitivity and statistical precision, re- 
producibility and repeatability of the 
various methods published in the 
NPFI manual. The editorial commit- 
tee plans to bring the manual up to 
date at one or two year intervals, 
Mr. Russell told the group. 

Mr. Archer's approach to the prob- 
lem was concerned with standardized 
methods of sampling and analys's. 
“The industry is conscious of the im- 
portance of shipping quality ferti- 
lizers which will meet analysis guar- 
antees, satisfy customers, and at the 
same time comply with state control 
laws,” he said in introduction. How- 
ever, he added, meeting all of these 
requirements may not be a simple 
task since it involves both sampling 
and chemical analyses, and both pro- 
cedures contain many variables. Mr. 
Archer then showed on the screen a 
series of photographs and _ charts 
showing actual sampling procedures 
with different types of instruments, 
and factors involved in the choice of 
which instrument to use. 

The differences in results from use 
of different sampling tubes were 


NPFI OFFICERS—Newly-elected officers of the National Plant Food Insti- 


tute, selected by the Board of Directors at the recent convention are, left to 
right: Paul T. Truitt, president; William S. Ritnour, treasurer; Louis H. Wil- 


son, secretary and director of information; J. D. Stewart, Jr., president, Fed- 


eral Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky., chairman of the board of directors; W. R. 
Alistetter, vice president, and John W. Hall, president, Potash Company of 


America (Denver, Colo.), vice chairman of the board of directors. The NPFI 


convention was at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. June 
12-15. Full report of marketing phase of meeting appeared in Croplife issue of 
June 20; production phase of discussions is reported fully elsewhere in this 


Thousands of 
(Source—Arthur D. Littie) 
1955 1964 
Direct In Solid Direct in Solid 
Appli- Ferti- Appli- Ferti- 
cation lizers Total cation lizers Total 
Anhydrous Ammonia . 289.6 133.3 422.9 903 434 1,337 
Aqua Ammonia ........ 37.5 naa 37.5 86 ae 86 
Nitrogen Solutions ...... 38.3 350.6 388.9 291 577 868 
365.4 483.9 849.3 1,280 1,011 2,291 
TABLE 2—Excess Weights in Bagging Operations 
Number Ye % 1 
Tons of Lb. Lb Lb. Lb. 
Shipped 80-lb. Bags Tons Tons Tons Tons 
10,000 250,000 31.25 62.50 93.75 125 
20,000 500,000 62.50 125.00 187.50 250 
30,000 750,000 93.75 187.50 281.25 375 
50,000 1,250,000 156.25 312.50 468.75 625 


shown graphically, using an 0-20-20 
grade as an example. In two dupli- 
cate samples taken with the single 
tube sampler, he said, the phosphate 
content showed a difference of 2 
units and the second sample of pot- 
ash also showed a significant vari- 
ation. 


In a 20-0-20 granular fertilizer, 
samples taken with a single tube 
showed the nitrogen content to be 
only 16.53 and the potash to be 
23.56; whereas the same sample 
taken with a double tube showed, 
respectively, 20.00 and 20.75. The 
differences, he said, were due to 
the types of instrument used in 
taking the samples. 


Mr. Archer made a plea for more 
detailed sampling instructions, say- 
ing that presently-available AOAC 
abbreviated instructions are not ade- 
quate to cover the wide variety of 
fertilizer distributed. He added that 
this is particularly true because 
many sample men lack a technical 
background. 

“A company’s most precious asset 
is its reputation and ability to dis- 
tribute quality products. When a 
laboratory fails to use sound sam- 
pling and laboratory techniques, rep- 
utations are at stake,” he concluded. 

The subject of in-plant shrinkage 
was tackled by the final two speak- 
ers on the panel. Dale C. Kieffer dis- 
cussed the matter of finding spots 
where losses are occurring, and Al- 
bert Spillman gave the group some 
pointers on what to do about such 
losses when they are found. 


Mr. Kieffer said that there are 
some losses where the source is 
easy to locate, but others where 
shrinkage remains a mystery. He 
said that in the old days of non- 
granular manufacturing of rela- 
tively low-analysis goods, no one 
worried much about losses, Allow- 
ances of about 2% were made 
across the board, and most manu- 
facturers regarded such losses as 
either inevitable or too costly to 
correct. 


With the advent of high-analysis 
granular mixes and liquids, however, 
the spectre of loss became more 
acute and today any shrinkage be- 
yond the barest minimum is com- 
pletely uneconomical. Even little 
losses can add up to prohibitive costs 
in the course of a year, the speaker 
said. 

Among the plant areas where 
losses are most likely to occur, Mr. 
Kieffer said, are in the drier where 
overheating can cause losses, and 
from which escaping dust can 
amount to significant amounts; and 
in coolers where dust is the main 


culprit. Steam and gases take their 
toll also, he said. 

In liquids and anhydrous ammonia, 
losses are often severe in handling 
and in spillage. One can figure the 
extent of losses fairly accurately, he 
said, by calculating the difference 
between the quantity of raw materi- 
als bought and the weight of fin- 
ished goods sold to the customer. 

Following Mr. Kieffer’s talk on 
finding sources of loss within the 
plant, Mr. Spillman urged his ferti- 
lizer manufacturing audience to keep 
accurate records of everything in- 
volved production operations. 
“Shrinkage,” he said, “is not new. It 
now amounts to about 1% to 2%, 
which is about like it has been for 
years. However, such shrinkage takes 
on more importance under present- 
day conditions,” he added. 


Two kinds of shrinkage face the 
operator. One is the obvious, which 
he called “tangible,” and the other, 
which requires some investigation 
to find, “intangible.” A good plant 
operator can usually find some way 
to fix the former, but stopping the 
latter involves a basic change from 
regarding production as an art, to 
realizing it is a science. 


Mr. Spillman recommended a step- 
by-step appraisal of each phase of 
every operation in the plant. The 
contents of raw materials should be 
inspected, and the plant’s weighing 
equipment must be under constant 
scrutiny. The latter is a key point in 
cutting down losses, he emphasized. 
Other areas requiring attention are 
conveyor belts, clamshells, and other 
mechanical equipment. It is neces- 
sary to keep spare parts at hand to 
minimize time losses in case of a 
breakdown, he said, and of course, 
good housekeeping efforts contribute 
greatly to the prevention of losses. 
A safety program is also an impor- 
tant part of such an effort, it was 
pointed out. 

Bagging operations, Mr. Spillman 
said, are key factors in material 
loss; either from spillage or from 
weighing devices which may allow 
too much overweights in each bag. 
He emphasized again the importance 
of keeping scales in good mechanical 
working order to avoid errors in 
either overweights or shortweights. 
To illustrate the magnitude of Icss 
in even small overages, Mr. Spillman 
presented a chart (Table 2), show- 
ing that an overage of only 4 oz. per 
80 lb. bag amounts to 31.25 tons loss 
out of 10,000 tons shipped in 250,000 
bags. An overage of 16 oz. brought 
the figure to 125 tons loss. At the 
rate of 50,000 tons shipped, loss from 
% Ib. overweight per bag came to 

Turn to PANEL page 25 
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DUSTRY 


PERSONNEL 


Olin Mathieson Posts 


NEW YORK—Dr. Herman A. Bru- 
son has been named vice president 
for research of the chemicals divi- 
sion, announced Stanley de J. Os- 
borne, president of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 

Dr. Bruson, who was formerly di- 
rector of research, organic chemicals, 
will report to the division general 
manager's office. 

Twelve additional appointments 
were made in the division’s research 
operations. They are: 

J. B. Andrews, administrative serv- 
ices manager; W. I. Denton, director, 
engineering services department; Dr. 
J. V. Karabinos, director, organic re- 
search department; Dr. D. W. Kaiser, 
manager, special chemicals section 
of the organic research department. 

Also Dr. A. E. Ardis, director, 
polymers research department; Dr. 
B. H. Wojcik, director, inorganic re- 
search department; Dr. A. Pace, Jr., 
assistant director of the inorganic 
research department; M. C. Metziger, 
director, inorganic research depart- 
ment at Joliet, Ill, and C. S. King, 
associate director. 

Also Dr. R. M. Thomas, director, 
industrial chemicals applications re- 
search department; Dr. C. M. White, 
manager automotive chemicals sec- 
tion of that department; Dr. C. W. 
MacMullen, director, special chemi- 
cals applications research depart- 
ment. 


Heads Buell Engineering 

NEW YORK—Jack L. Schumann 
has been ejected president and a di- 
rector of Buell Engineering Co., Inc., 
producer of industrial dust and air 
pollution control equipment, an- 
nounced R. F. Palyter, chairman of 
the board. Mr. Schumann succeeds 
J. A. McBride, who will continue as 
a board member and consultant. 

Mr. Schumann joined the Buell or- 
ganization in 1946, as a sales engi- 
neer. Ten years later, he joined Vitro 
Engineering Co., and subsequently 


Joins Velsicol Staff 


CHICAGO— Velsicol Chemical 
Corp. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Warren H. Zick as 
agronomist - herbi - 
cide specialist in 
the company’s re- 
search and devel- 
opment depart- | 
ment. In his new 
position, Dr. Zick 
will be  responsi- 
ble for the coordi- 
nation of biologi- 
cal aspects of re- 
search and devel- 
opment on new 
products. Dr. Zick 
attended the University of Wisconsin 
where he received his B.S., M.S. and, 
in 1956, his Ph.D. degree. He was for- 
merly with the U.S. Borax Research 
Corp. where he served as an agrono- 
mist, herbicide specialist and plant 
nutritionist. 


Dr. Warren H. Zick 


Cyanamid Sales Manager 


NEW YORK — The promotion of 
John H. Howard to sales manager 
for the agricultural division of Amer- 

ican Cyanamid Co. 
effective July 1 
was announced 
by Edward H. 
Smythe, divisional 
marketing d'rec- 
tor. 

Mr. Howard was 
formerly regional 
manager for the 
midwest region. In 
addition to sales 
responsibilities for 
all Cyanamid ani- 
mal and plant industry products, he 
will also be responsible for sales 
training. 

In 1955, Mr. Howard joined Amer- 
ican Cyanamid and served as sales 
manager responsible for the national 
sales of Acronize. Previous to join- 
ing the company, Mr. Howard's back- 
ground was in accounting and food 
product sales. 

Named to replace Mr. Howard as 
midwestern regional manager is Dr. 
Max J. Harvey. 


John H. Howard 


Allied Names Manager 


NEW YORK—Thomas W. Collins, 
Jr., has been named manager of ag- 


Chemical's general chemical division, 
said John L. Damon, director of ag- 
ricultural chemicals. 

With the division 25 years, Mr. 
Collins was agricultural chemical 
production supervisor prior to becom- 
ing assistant sales manager in 1951. 
Earlier he served as chief chemist 
of general division agricultural chem- 
ical plant at Baltimore. 

An alumnus of the University of 
South Carolina, Mr. Collins holds an 
M.S. and a B.S. degree in chemistry. 


Named Sales Manager 


RICHMOND, VA.—John L. 
French, a fertilizer salesman and 
manager for more than 30 years, has 
been named gen- 
eral sales manager 
for the fertilizer 
division at Vir- 
ginia - Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 

Mr. French suc- 
ceeds A. P. Gates 
who recently was 
elevated to vice 


president. 
The appointment 
marks the high- 


John L. French 


light of a 33-year 


career during which Mr. French 
served Virginia-Carolina in every 
pessible sales capacity. He was a 


salesman out of Memphis, Tenn.; as- 
sistant sales manager in Memphis; 
district manager in Shreveport, La., 
and regional manager out of Albany, 
Ga., for the entire South. 

For the past two years, he was as- 
sistant to Mr. Gates, then general 
sales manager. 


Promoted by Cyanamid 


NEW YORK—American Cyanamid 
Co. has named Max J. Harvey mid- 
western regional manager for its ag- 
ricultural division. Edward H 
Smythe, marketing director for the 
division, said that Dr. Harvey re- 
places John H. Howard, recently 
named national sales manager of all 
Cyanamid agricultural products. Dr. 
Harvey joined Cyanamid in 1950. 


To Manage Operations 


BALTIMORE Appointment of 
Edward H. Sullivan as manager of 


served as vice president. r cultural chemical sales for Allied Davison's Fort Pierce, Fla., opera- 
* * 
the new horseless carriage 
was the symbol 
of progress 
had established 
QUALITY 
as a hallmark 
in bag production 
* 
SINCE 1885 PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC, 
KANGAS CITY « BUFFALO + NEW YORK 
MULTIWALLS 
PAPER BAGS 
COTTONS 
BURLAPS 


tions, effective July 1, 1960, was an. 
nounced by W. N. Watmough, Jry. 
vice president, Davison Chemical Di- 
vision, W. R. Grace & Co. 

Mr. Sullivan, a native of Fort 
Pierce, graduated from the Univer- 
siity of Florida with a BS. in agri- 
culture and has been with the Grace 
organization since November, 1950. 
He has been sales manager at Fort 
Pierce since 1954. 


Named Omaha Manager 


RICHMOND, CAL.—R. C. Yapp, 
district manager for the California 
Spray-Chemical Corp. for the Mid- 
west, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Victor G. Ruh as branch 
manager at Omaha, Neb. He will be 
responsible for Calspray operations 
in Nebraska and Iowa. 

Mr. Ruh has been with the com- 
pany for nine years, serving as a 
sales representative and branch man- 
ager in Wisconsin, Michigan and Il- 
lino's following his graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1951 
with a bachelor of science degree. 


To Supervise Research 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—-Dr. John I. 
Slaughter has been named super- 
visor of chemical research in Allis- 
Chalmers research division. 

Before joining Allis-Chalmers, Dr. 
Slaughter was with Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N.Y., and Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Whiting, Ind. He re- 
ceived his B.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
in physical chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Fuller Promotes Three 


CATASAUQUA, PA. — Announce- 
ment of three executive promotions 
at Fuller Co., Catasauqua, a subs:di- 
ary of General American Transpor- 
tation Corp., Chicago, was made by 
Channing O. Davis, president. 

They are: C. C. Kaesemeyer, for- 
mer general sales manager, appoint- 
ed executive vice president, sales; 
Donald S. Douglass, former assist- 
ant general sales manager, to vice 
president, division sales coordination 
and Jack L. Prather, former patent 
attorney and legal counsel at Fuller, 
to assistant to the president 


Stauffer Appointment 


NEW YORK — Wyman L. Taylor 
has been promoted to the position of 
assistant to the 
vice president- 
sales, industrial 
chemicals division, 
Stauffer Chemical 
Co. Mr. Taylor 
was previously 
western sales man- 
ager, industrial 
chemicals division 
and was located in 
San Francisco. He 
will now be head- 
quartered in New 
York. Mr. Taylor is a chemical en- 
gineering graduate of the University 
of California. He joined Stauffer in 
1946. 


Transferred to Chile 


HAZLETON, PA. — Dorr - Oliver, 
Inc., has transferred Robert E. 
Hochscheid from Johannesburg, 
South Africa, to a newly established 
office at Bandera 227, 50 Piso, Santi- 
ago, Chile, as technical representa- 
tive. He has assumed this new post 
after a brief return to the U.S. and 
will serve Dorr-Oliver customers in 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Chile. 

Mr. Hochscheid is a graduate of 
the Colorado School of Mines, 1948, 
and joined the Dorr Co. (one of the 
predecessors of Dorr-Oliver, Inc.), 
in the same year as a metallurgical 
engineering trainee. 


Wyman L. Taylor 
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“HIGRADE 


62/63% 


HIGRADE 
GRANULAR 


62/63% K20 


To help you make 
the best fertilizers... 


Here is potash you can depend upon—for highest quality—for maximum freedom 
from caking in storage and handling. Take your choice of three types; all readily 
available for immediate shipment. You'll find each to be ideally sized to meet your 
current manufacturing requirements. 

For more than a quarter of a century, our potash products have kept pace with 
all the exacting specifications of the fertilizer industry. That’s why you can count 
confidently on getting exactly the kind of potash you want...when you want it... 
from the U. S. Borax & Chemical Corporation. 

Expert technical assistance is yours for the asking—without any obligation. 
Write today for technical data and shipping information. 


Now Available! 
FERTILIZER BORATE-65 


A NEW SOURCE OF BORON 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Here’s boron at lowest cost per 
unit! This highly concentrated 
source of By) has a 178% 
borax equivalent. It can save 
dollars for you on costs of han- 
dling... storage... and trans- 
portation. It can also improve 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
the physical condition of your 
mixed fertilizers, 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. © Sales Offices in: ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Louisiana Pesticide Firm 


Utilizes Modern Methods 


By JESS BLAIR 

Special Croplife Writer 
Many insecticide dealers in Louisi- 
ana, southern Arkansas or the Delta 
region of Mississippi are familiar 
with the Cotton States Chemical Co. 


brand. And many of these dealers 
are handling the products which are 
brought to them by the company’s 
four large trailer type trucks. 

In business since August Petrus 
established the firm in Monroe, La., 


back in 1947, the Cotton States 
Chemical Co. has kept pace with the 
trend toward modern farming. At 
one time the output consisted of 90% 
dusts and 10% liquids. 

“That has been reversed now,” 
said Richard Petrus, production man- 
ager and son of the president. “Now 
our dust plant is not operating at 
full capacity. Most of the work is 
in the liquid plant. Liquids are easier 
to apply and farmers think they are 
more effective, at least in this humid 
area.” 

The firm buys raw materials from 
several large manufacturers and 
blends the products at the plant. 
Dusts are shipped in bulk, while 
the liquids come in railroad tank 
cars. Practically all the latest insect- 
icides are made at the plant. 

“One of our main problems is to 
keep up with the latest research,” 
said the younger Mr. Petrus. “Insect- 
icides are becoming more powerful 
each year, and part of our job is to 
acquaint dealers and farmers with 
the latest products.” 

In working with dozens of dealers 
in the tri-state area, Cotton States 


MODERN LABORATORY—Richard 
Petrus, production manager of Cot- 
ton States Chemical Co, is shown in 
the company’s laboratory where all 
raw materials and finished formula- 
tions are tested daily. 


... A GUARANTEED EVEN, ACCURATE SPREAD — FULL WIDTH, NO SKIPS 


SIMONSEN ALSO MAKES A FULL LINE OF, 
BULK FEED BODIES, COMBINATION BULK 
FEED AND SACK BODIES, AND UNLOADERS TO 
FIT YOUR PRESENT TRUCK BODY. 


SPREAD IS CHECKED THE FULL 
WIDTH BY ACTUAL WEIGHT 


The Simonsen spreader is not an adaptation of a 

lime spreader. It is designed to spread high analy- 

sis fertilizers accurately and evenly, down to 75 

Ibs. per acre. Superb performance results in posi- 

tive customer satisfaction, and unequalled main- 

tenance-free operation. Leasing plans available. 

GET THE TROUBLE-FREE 

FEATURES YOU WANT 

@ Non-Corroding stainless steel at all critical points — 
apron, metering gate and guides, take-up bolts, 
drive chains. 

@ All-weather wheel drive assembly. 

@ Hydraulic fan drive. 

@ Outside compartment door hinges. 

@ Simple adjustment for spreading rate. 

@ Rubber shock absorbers on hoods. 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the R710, plus a full 
line of other Simonsen bulk fertilizer bodies and 
the new Simonsen Feedilizer (a dual-purpose bulk 
feed and bulk fertilizer body). 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. CL 


Quimsy, lowa 


PHONE 72 


PRODUCTION LINE — Cotton | 
States Chemical Co., Monroe, 
La., boasts modern pesticide plant — 
for making both Nquids and dry — 
formulations. At left workers fill 


and weigh $0 and 55-gal. drums 


with insecticide intended for use on — 
cotton, Fork lift truck is used for 


stacking drums or loading them on- 


to transport trucks. 


Chemical has devised an educational 
program. Each dealer is visited once 
a week during the busy season, where 
he is briefed on the materials, how 
they are to be used and also meth- 
ods of selling are discussed. 

“Competition is strong in this 
area,” said Mr. Petrus, “so the sell- 
ing is equally as important as mak- 
ing the insecticides.” 

One way of acquainting farmers 
with new products is the test plot 
method. The firm induces influential 
farmers in several areas to try the 
new products, with a record being 
kept on the effectiveness. This not 
only helps the company keep check 
on the worth of its products, but 
it brings them a lot of good adver- 
tising. 

The busy season for the firm starts 
in May and lasts till September. Dur- 
ing this time the company has about 
25 employees in addition to the office 
force. After September many of the 
workers are laid off till the next 
spring, except for the few who are 
kept on for repair and building work 

“We do line up dealers and get in 
a lot of preparatory work,” said Mr. 
Petrus, “but you might say this is 
a seasonal business.” 

In addition to Mr. Petrus and 
Richard, there are two more mem- 
bers of the supervisory crew. An- 
other son, Charles, is sales manager, 
while Paul Betts is general manager. 
Mr. Petrus maintains an office at his 
seed company in West Monroe, so 
many of the insecticide operations 
are carried out by the three younger 
men. 

The firm has two manufacturing 
plants in adjoining buildings, a small 
office building and a laboratory. 

Since liquid insecticides are selling 
more readily, most of the expansion 
has been in this plant. Using a crew 
of several workers at the filling line, 
the plant is capable of turning out 
5,000 gallons a day. This is sold in 
55-gal. and 30-gal. drums and in five- 
gal. cans. During the last few years 
the firm has been using one-gal. and 
one-qt. sizes, in order to catch the 
suburban and garden trade. 


Dusts are usually sold in 50-Ib. 
sacks. However, the company also 
puts out a 10-lb. bag. This is also 
Slanted to the customer who has a 
garden or lawn and wants only a 
small quantity. 

“Insects seem to be on the in- 
crease,” said Richard Petrus, ‘or 
maybe people are getting more aware 
of the crop losses to boll weevils, boll 
worms, thrips, aphids and all the 
others in this cotton and corn grow- 
ing area. 

“One thing we try to stress to our 
dealers and farmers is that the meth- 
ods and time of application are al- 
most as important as the products 
themselves. This requires an ever- 
increasing educational campaign on 
our part. Without it, our sales would 
be dropping instead of increasing.” 


: GIVE YOUR FERTILIZER CUSTOMERS WHAT = 
Rate of Spread — 75 Ibs 
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sets knocked 
around a 
lot in my 
business.” 


“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 
with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 
beautifully printed. Make sure you 


cet them—trom Chase! sac company 


355 Lexington Avenue- New York 17, N.Y. 
$2 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS | 
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For production of high and ultra-high analysis fertilizers 


which cannot be produced with conventional materials. 
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For further information and your requirements-Contact Our 


Sales Agents BRADLEY & BAKER 
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FARM SERVICE FIELD 
LIQUID FERTILIZER 


Read about what other people in 
the field have done. Send for te- 
prints of articles that have appeared 
in various national publications. 
They're informative—and yours for 
the asking! 


EASY TOTS 


BECOME BASIC 
Sin LIQUIDS 
~ 


Becoming a full scale manufacturer 
of complete analysis liquid fertilizers 


is protitable—and easy with the 
B&L plan. Learn about this new 
business . . . for yourself. Send for 


data—today. 


PROCESS 


ANHYDROU 
A WATER 


AMM 


Ammonia 
As Cooler 
Analysis 


Automatic Unit 

Permits 

taneous Reac 

tion of Fertil 

Compor 
From the B&L 
Control Panel— 


instar 


Finished product 
is routed to stor- 
age or load-out. 


CALL ON De- 
signers and manufacturers 
of a complete line of proc- 
ess equipment. 


Solution 
Plants 


Pioneers in Neutral 
Fertilizer Processing 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 
BARNARD & LEAS 


NC. 


1202 Twelfth Street $.w, Coder Rapids, lows 


2,942,085 
Preparation of Benzene Hexachlo- 


ride. Patent issued June 21, 1960, to 
Franklin Strain, Norton Center, and 
William E. Bissinger, Akron, Ohio, 


| assignors to Columbia-Southern 


|} ence of water in an amount 
| about 15% to about 40% 


| solubilizing the rock, 


| sulfuric, 


Chemical Corp. A method of prepar- 
ing benzene hexachloride which com- 
prises reacting chlorine and benzene 
in liquid phase and in the presence 
of isopropyl peroxydicarbonate. 


2,941,922 

Insecticidal Compositions. Patent 
issued June 21, 1960, to Philip Gerolt, 
Herne Bay, England, assignor to 
Shell Oil Co. An insecticidal composi- 
tion comprising an intimate homo- 
geneous mixture of a chlorinated pol- 
yeyclic compound selected from the 
group consisting of aldrin, isodrin, 
dieldrin and endrin, and an asphalt- 
ite, the ratio of said asphaltite to said 
polycyclic compound ranging between 
1:2 and 5:1. 


2,941,959 

Activation of Clay by Acid Treat- 
ment, Sand Aging and Calcination. 
Patent issued June 21, 1960, to Ern- 
est W. Greene and Aldo P. Allegrini, 
Westfield, N.J., assignors to Minerals 
& Chemicals Corp. of America, Menlo 
Park, N.J. A method for the prep- 
aration of adsorptive contact masses 
from clay comprising the steps of: 
mixing the clay with sulfuric acid; 
aging the mixture in silica sand to 
permit reaction between the clay and 
the acid; separating the aged mate- 
rial from the silica sand; and, without 
leaching any of the water soluble 


| components from the aged material, 


calcining the said material to elimi- 
nate sulfate therefrom. 


2,939,781 

Pelleting of Nitraphosphate Ferti- 
lizer. Patent issued June 7, 1960, to 
George R. Gilliam, Prince George 
County, Va., assignor to Allied Chem- 
ical Corp., New York. A continuous 
process for preparing a nitraphos- 
phate fertilizer consisting of spheri- 
cal particles containing at least 30% 
plant food of which 38-55% is N, 12- 
42% is K,O and the residue is 
P.O,, and 95% of said particles hav- 
ing a size range of 8-35 mesh Tyler 
screen size, which process co:nprises 
treating phosphate rock with a mixed 
acid consisting of nitric acid and acid 
selected from the group consisting of 
phosphoric and mixtures 
thereof in the proportions of from 7 
to 20 equivalents of mixed acid per 
mol of P.O, in the rock, said mixed 
ac'd selected to give a ratio of about 
1 mol of PO, and SO, to 1 mol of CaO 
in the rock, the acidulation of the 
rock being carried out in the pres- 
from 
by weight 
of the total mixture, ammoniating 
said acidulated material employing 
from 2 to 4 mols of ammonia per mol 
of P.O, from the phosphate rock plus 
additional ammonia to neutralize the 
acid used in excess of that needed for 
incorporating 
potassium chloride in the ammoni- 
ated material in amount required to 
furnish 12-42 parts of K:,O for each 
38-55 parts of N in the ammoniated 
material and maintaining sufficient 
water so that the final ammoniated 
slurry, including added potassium 
chloride, contains 14-40% water by 
weight, by addition of water if re- 
quired, evaporating the slurry so 
formed at 120-180°C. to form a slur- 
ry having a water content of less 


than 6% water and a liquid phase of | 


at least 45% at evaporation tempera- 
ture, said evaporation being conduct- 
ed in an evaporator where it is sub- 
jected to vigorous agitation, main- 
taining the temperature at 120- 
180°C., dispersing the concentrated 
slurry into a gaseous atmosphere in 
the form of droplets, cooling said 
droplets in said atmosphere to form 
pellets, and collecting said pellets. 


2,949,868 

Purification of Pure Sulfur. Pat- 
ent issued June 21, 1960, to Vas Hu- 
bert Brogdon, Jr., Port Sulphur, and 
Edward W. Olsen, Houma, La., as- 
signors to Freeport Sulphur Co., New 
York. Process for the production of 
substantially purified elemental sul- 
fur from crude and other impure sul- 
furs containing hydrocarbon impuri- 
ties which comprises heating the im- 
pure sulfur to a temperature causing 
reaction of the hydrocarbons with 
sulfur thereby producing insoluble 
carbon-sulfur compounds which re- 
main in the liquefied sulfur obtained 


me 


} | 
| 

| 


and hydrogen sulfide gas which sep- 
arates out, separating the elemental 
sulfur from the carbon-sulfur com- 
pounds in the sulfur liquid, heating 
and converting substantially all of 
the insoluble carbon-sulfur com- 
pounds into gaseous compounds of 
sulfur, by a procedure which includes 
burning at least part of the carbon- 
sulfur compounds with the addition 


of oxygen to form sulfur dioxide mix- 
ing together and reacting the H,S gas 
and any gaseous carbon-sulfur com- 
pounds formed, with sulfur dioxide 
formed by said combustion of at least 
a part of the carbon-sulfur com- 
pounds hereinbefore specified, there- 
by producing elemental sulfur which, 
when added to the sulfur already sep- 
arated, constitutes substantially all 
of the sulfur content of the impure 
sulfur initially treated. 


2,938,851 

Preventing Corrosion of Plant 
Equipment. Patent issued May 31, 
1960, to Russell F. Stedman, Des 
Plaines, and Ralph B. Thompson, 
Hinsdale, Ill., assignors to Universal 
Oil Products Co., Des Plaines, Ill. A 
method of reducing corrosion of plant 
equipment in a reforming process uti- 
lizing a platinum-containing catalyst, 


wherein hot effluent reactor products 
contain a corrosive chloride compound 
and wherein a hydrogen stream sepa- 
rated from said effluent products is 
recycled to said reactor, which com- 
prises partly cooling said effluent prod- 
ucts to a temperature of from about 
500°F. to about 700°F., admixing 
ethylene diamine and water with said 
partly cooled effluent products, there- 
after further cooling the effluent 
products to below 400°F., separating 
therefrom a hydrogen stream sub- 
stantially free of said ethylene dia- 
mine, recycling said hydrogen stream 
to said reactor, and separately with- 
drawing liquid effluent products and 
a water fraction containing ethylene 
diamine hydrochloride. 


2,941,873 

Preparation of Sulfur. Patent is- 
sued June 21, 1960, to David Brown 
and John W. Colton, New York, as- 
signors to Scientific Design Co., Inc 
An apparatus for concentrating solu- 
tions comprising an autoclave, a de- 
pending baffle disposed in said auto- 
clave, dividing said autoclave into 
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Faster, More Uniform Lime and Fertilizer Spreading With a 


NEW LEADER L-19S SPREADER 


@ PTO Driven, self-unload- 
ing Lime and Ferti- 
lizer Spreader! 


@ Twin Spinners and 24” 
Conveyor! 


@ Fast, low cost operation! 


@ Available with full line 
of optional attachments! 


DEMAND FOR CUSTOM SPREADING IS GROWING 
More and more farmers want the convenience of a bulk spreading service. It saves 
them time, equipment and maintenance expense plus, up to $4~$8 per acre over 
bagged goods. Let us help you get started in business with ‘“‘New Leader”. 


MAIL TODAY Mail coupon | 
HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY | f°" "ous | 
literature and AND 15 
6808 D Ave. N. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa a copy of i 
“Your Land | 

Is Different” a 
booklet de- 

you sell more 
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For Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers 


Technical Tips to Help You Save Money 


Efficient Ammoniation 
Puts More N-P- 


Production of high-analysis, high- 
nitrogen mixed fertilizer becomes most 
economical when all the superphosphate 
in the mix is ammoniated at the highest 
practical rate of ammoniation. With 
ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions, most 
standard production procedures can 
easily be adapted to use about 6 pounds 
of ammonia per unit of finely divided 
20% superphosphate, and from 3 to 3.5 
pounds of ammonia for triple superphos- 
phate. Keep in mind that one pound of 
ammonia will neutralize 3.71 pounds of 
60° Be (77.67%) or 3.09 pounds of 66° Be 
(93.19%) sulfuric acid. Of course the 
very best production performances that 
vield absolutely maximum benefits may 
slightly exceed the above ammonia to 
superphosphate ratios. 


Sulfuric Acid gives Higher Heat 


In producing pulverized, semi- 
granulated and granulated fertilizer, it 
is often desirable to obtain higher tem- 
peratures in the mixer than would 
normally result from getting maximum 
ammoniation of superphosphate. The 
usual way to obtain this higher heat is 
through introduction of sulfuric acid. 
Indeed, the very high affinity of ammonia 
for acids assures this heat build-up before 
much of the ammonia has had a chance 
to react with the superphosphate. For 
example, a pound of ammonia reacted 
with sulfuric acid will generate about 
2940 BTU’s of heat in contrast to 1540 


BTU’s from reaction with triple super- 
phosphate alone, and only 1460 BTU’s 
with 20% superphosphate. 


But this Heat is Costly 


However, too many operators are 
prone to build up mixer heat with sul- 
furic acid without regard to the higher 
cost involved. Before embarking on a 
long-range program with sulfuric acid it 
would be wise to explore all other pos- 
sibilities for getting the same result, such 
as better performance in the dryer. This 
alternative becomes even more attractive 
when you consider that heat produced 
by the chemical action of sulfuric acid 
may cost 5 to 10 times as much es dryer- 
produced heat by means of common fuels 
such as oil or gas. 


Look to Your Procedures 


Experience has shown that where 
equipment and techniques fail to per- 
form in accordance with indicated levels, 
it is not usually the chemistry and mathe- 
matics that are at fault but something in 
the process itself. 

For example, frequent cause of failure 
to derive the most economical results 
fre+n ammoniating solutions is the forma- 
tion of pellets, or large plastic masses, 
before all of the ammonia has been added 
to the mix. This reduces the surface area 
exposed to ammoniation, as well as en- 
closing some superhosphate, and con- 
ceivably acid, within the larger pellets 


~—beyond reach of the ammonia. This 
leads to wasteful use of acid and loss of 
nitrogen—whether it occurs in granulated 
or pulverized fertilizer, in batch or con- 
tinuous mixer. 

Another cause of failure is the indis- 
criminate use of excess amounts of acid. 
This can result in loss of nitrogen even 
though the original intention was to re- 
tain a higher portion of the ammonia 
input. 


Four Things to Watch 


Number one is proper introduction of 
nitrogen solution to assure intimate con- 
tact between superphosphate particles 
and the ammonia. It has become axio- 
matic in the industry that best ammonia- 
tion results are impossible without this 
all-important contact. It has also been 
found that operators cannot count on 
reclaiming much of the ammonia if it has 
not made proper initial contact with the 
superphosphate. 


The second thing to watch in your 
procedure is your introduction of sulfuric 
and phosphoric acids. Too many pro- 
ducers are not fully aware of the impor- 
tunce of distributing these acids thor- 
oughly throughout the mass at the time 
of ammoniation. The fact is, that if am- 
monia is applied in small areas of the 
mix at excess rates, some ammonia is 
bound to escape, particularly at the 
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higher rates of ammoniation where vola- 
tilization occurs quite rapidly. 


Thirdly, keep an eye on overloads in 
continuous ammoniating systems. Over- 
loading in tons per hour per foot of am- 
moniating distributor pipe is quite 
common with continuous ammoniating 
systems. Serious enough in itself, the | 
problem assumes even greater propor- | 
tions when recycle is taken into account. | 
In view of this, any remedial suggestion 
that may shorten the effective ammoniat- 
ing region will naturally be resisted by the 
experienced operator. However, where 
this overloading is causing premature 
granulation which seriously affects the 
product, it is well worth trying to apply 
the acid in the continuous mixer a little 
ahead of the final portion of ammonia. 
Another approach to solving overload 
problems is to increase recycle wherever | 
it is not already excessive. Or the use of 
66°Be sulfuric acid may be advisable. | 
Again, reduction of hold-up time in the 
mixer during ammoniation can also be 
tried, where practical. 


The fourth item to watch is the opera- 
tion of distributor pipes. If improperly 
designed, or if some parts are badly 
worn or corroded, excessively large vol- 
umes of solution, acid, water or steam 
may be introduced into small areas of 
the mix. This always means trouble. 


Batch Mix Remedies Simpler 

While the principles of good ammonia- 
tion remain the same with rotary batch 
mixers, avoiding and correcting prob- 
lems is much simpler. It is relatively easy 
to design distributor pipes for the job at 
hand. And it’s equally simple to make 
daily pipe inspections. In addition, the 
timing of introduction of acid (when | 
used) and ammoniating solution can be | 
regulated to a fine point—ranging from | 
| 


simultaneous to any desired delay interval. 

Where the formation of undesired pel- 
lets becomes a problem in rotary batch 
mixers, keeping the flights clean to as- | 
sure rapid discharge invariably helps. 
Avoid any dripping of liquids after valves | 
have been closed. Be sure that all acid is 
in the mass and well distributed before 
all of the ammonia is applied. 


If you need information specific to 
an ammoniation problem in your plant. 
Nitrogen Division technical men will | 
be only too happy to help. Contact: 
Technical Service, Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical Corporation, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Tissue tests show the farmer he needs more and better fertilizer. 


Using Tissue Tests 
Sell Fertilizer 


Crops must have an adequate supply 


of needed nutrients within the plant to | 
make vigorous growth and produce high | 
| yields. The best way to prove that yields 
are limited by plant food hunger is to | 


test the nutrient content of the plants. 
This can be done efficiently and eco- 
nomically by on-the-spot tissue tests. 


ficient in certain nutrients, you present 


| an excellent case for the use of more and 
better fertilizer. Tissue testing now can | 


help you sell a bigger tonnage of better 
fertilizers for future crops—fertilizers that 
are more profitable to you and to farmers. 


Tests Reveal Facts 


Tissue tests graphically portray the 
fertilizer needs of crops. In a Missouri 
survey, tissue tests in 125 corn fields 


showed that 58% of the fields were de- | 
| ficient in nitrogen, 30% were deficient in 


phosphorus, and 26% were deficient in 


| potash. 

Tissue tests reveal the true reason for 
low yields. Last spring, some North 
Carolina farmers complained about the 


poor performance of nitrogen on small 
grains. Tests showed that this was due 
to a lack of potassium and magnesium. 
The farmers were depending on carry- 
over from previous row crop fertiliza- 
tion to supply phosphorus and potash 
requirements. In only one instance out 


| of 20 to 30 cases had a complete fer- 
When you show a farmer, by tissue | 
tests in his field, that his plants are de- | 


tilizer been applied to the grain at plant- 
ing time. 


Summer Selling 


Many fertilizer salesmen have dis- 
covered the fact that tissue tests are real 
salesmakers! The first day one salesman 
used a tissue test kit, he sold an addi- 
tional 30 tons of nitrogen. His tests 
proved that a 2-1-1 ratio would have been 
a better ratio to use in the corn field he 
visited. 

Tissue testing is a profit-producirg 
job for your salesmen during the slack 
season in July and August. This is the 
right time to test most crops for plant 
food deficiencies. On-the-spot tests made 
now in farmers’ fields will show them 
the plant food needs of their crops. Tests 
are scientific and believable. The right 
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fertilizer for the crop ceases to be a 
matter of personal opinion. The farmer 
can see what is needed by the results of 
the test. When he sees what is needed, 
he is ripe and ready to place an order 
and he is grateful to your salesman for, 
making the test. 


Where to get Test Kits 


It will pay you to equip your sales- 
men with tissue test kits and get them 
out into the field making tests and mak- 
ing sales. Of course they should learn 
how to make tests before they start. 
They can study directions and try it a 
few times...and get the advice of an 
agronomist. Tissue test kits can be ob- 
tained from: Tissue and Soil Test Kits, 
Department of Agronomy, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind.; or Denham 
Laboratory, Denham Springs, La.; or 
Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, III. 


Write Nitrogen Division 

If irrigation is used in your area, 
tissue tests are a valuable aid in selling 
fertilizer for use in irrigation water. Write 
to Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 
Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y., and ask for as many copies as 
you need of “How to Apply Fertilizer in 
Irrigation Water.” These will be sent to 
you without charge or obligation. You 
can also ask any Nitrogen Division 
agronomist for some pointers on the use 
of tissue tests on both irrigated and non- 
irrigated crops. 
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Sell 


More N-P-K 


Practically all our large-acreage crops 
except legumes need more nitrogen than 
any other plant food. That is the eco- 
nomic reason why use of nitrogen has 
increased faster in the last 15 years than 
use of phosphorus, potash or other plant 
foods 

You can sell more nitrogen, and get 
more for it, by pushing high-nitrogen 
mixed fertilizers such as 15-10-10, 16-8-8, 
14-7-7 and 12-6-6. Youll get the entire 
sale in one deal when you supply all the 
major plant food needs of the crop in one 
package. And in the long run too, you'll 
gain good will because you are providing 
what farmers really need—balance in 
plant food application. 


Saves Farm Work 


When farmers apply fertilizer that pro- 
vides N, P and K in the right balance for 
their crop, they can’t forget to do the 
job right. Every year, somewhere, an 
important acreage of farm crops does 
not get the nitrogen side-dressing or top- 
dressing needed to make the crops do 


Pre-reactor Process 
Popular in Midwest 


The new pre-reactor process for pro- 
ducing high-analysis, high-nitrogen 


mixed fertilizers is rapidly gaining in | 


popularity among manufacturers in the 
Midwest. They are using this process to 
meet the growing demand for high- 
nitrogen fertilizers for corn and other 
crops. 

The use of 2-1-1 and 3-2-2 ratios is in- 
creasing. Probably the biggest gain this 
year will be in consumption of 16-8-8 and 
15-10-10. Not many years ago, it was dif- 
ficult to produce 2-1-1 and 3-2-2 ratios. 
But, new developments in methods and 
materials have made high-analysis ratios 
easy to manufacture. 

This is the first full season that some 
Midwest manufacturers have used the 
pre-reactor process. Results have been 


phenomenal. Manufacturers are now 
able to produce high-analysis, high- 
nitrogen fertilizers with the same ease 
and confidence with which they made 
low-nitrogen fertilizers in the past. 


Ask Nitrogen Division 


The pre-reactor process enables you 
to produce high-nitrogen fertilizers with 
all the nitrogen derived at low cost from 
ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions. It also 
offers many other outstanding advan- 
tages. The cost of adding a pre-reactor 
system to a complete granulating plant 
is surprisingly low. It will pay you to 
get all the facts. Contact Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical Corporation, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


their best. Bad weather and the rush of 
other work prevent getting the job done. 
Sell high-nitrogen mixed fertilizers and 
you protect farmers from this constant 
problem, and put more profit in your 
own pocket. 


N for Cash Crops 


Corn, wheat, cotton, sugar beets, most 
vegetables and fruits—by far the ma- 
jority of cash crops—need more nitrogen 
than other plant food. Now that high- 
nitrogen mixed fertilizers are so con- 
centrated, farmers can apply all the 
fertilizer needed for high yields in one 
or two applications, pre-plant or in the 
planter. The new-style planters that 
place the fertilizer to one side and 
deeper than the seed make it easy to use 
large amounts of fertilizer in the row 
without seed damage. 


Feed Crops Too 


About 80 percent of all our harvested 
crop acreage goes into livestock feeds. 
These fields, along with millions of 
acres of unplowed range and pasture, 
make livestock feed the biggest crop 
market by far. 

Most hay silage and grazing crops 
need high-nitrogen mixed fertilizer in 
2-1-1 or even 3-1-1 ratio to produce the 
largest amounts of high-quality feed, 
containing the most protein and other 
digestible nutrients. You do livestock 
farmers a favor by selling high-nitrogen 
balanced fertilizer for top-dressing. 


Better Feed Value 


Grain crops, too, are largely used for 
feed. Results on many farms show that 
corn, wheat, barley, oats and milo all 
need more nitrogen than any other plant 
food to produce big yields. The high- 
nitrogen fertilizer also increases the 
protein content of many grains, and thus 
increases the feed value of the crop 
two ways. 

Many crops still don’t get enough fer- 
tilizer of any kind. It is easier to show 
skeptical farmers the profits fertilizer 
can make for them if you sell them fer- 
tilizers balanced to the needs of their 
| crops. When you sell more N in N-P-K 
| you put more profits in the bag for the 
| farmer...and for yourself. 
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HERE’S 
THE BIG 
LINE 


When you purchase your nitrogen requirements from Nitrogen 
Division Allied Chemical, you have many different nitrogen solu- 
tions from which to select those best suited to your ammoniation 
methods ind equipment. You are served by America’s leading pro- 
ducer of ‘ 1e most complete line of nitrogen products on the market. 
You get { rmulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 
ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 
benefit f:om millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 
prising reseorch that originated and developed nitrogen solutions. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION % 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Sp. Grav. 
at 60°F 


1.137 | 1 


1.147 


41.0 


1.079 


44.0 


1.083 


3MC 47.0 


1.089 


37.0 


1.184 


41.0 


1.194 


49.0 


1.050 


45.0 


1.134 


13.5 


32.5 


30.6 


43.1 


12.7 


0.932 
0.978 


0.618 


Other ARCADIAN’ Products: URAN* and FERAN® Solutions » Ammonia Liquor + N-dure® 
A-N-L° + Ammonium Nitrate + UREA 45 + Nitrate of Soda - Sulphate of Ammonia 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE: 40 RECTOR NEW YORK 6, Y., PHONE HANOVER 2-7300 


Glenview 8-6301 
Drexel 7-4366 
Bellevue 1464 
Temple 3-2801 


Hopewell, Va.. P.O. Drawer 131 
ironton, Ohio, Box 98 

Omaha 7, Neb., P.O. Box 166 
Raleigh, N. C., 606 Capita! Club Bidg. 


Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St Alpine 3-6676 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 127 Peachtree St.. N. E. Jackson 2-7805 
Memphis 9, Tenn, 1929-8 South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 
Columbia, 1134 Highway 40W Gibson 2-4040 


indianapolis 20. Ind., 6060 College Ave. Ciifford $5443 
Kalamazoo, Mich., P.O. Box 869 Kalamazoo 5.8676 
St. Paul 14, Minn., 764 Vandalia St Midway 5-9141 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. Yukon 2-6840 


Ammonium Ammonia Which 
Total (ibs.) Sq. in. Gauge | Crystallixe °F 
| | 222 | 650 128 108 21 
2M | 44.0 | 23.8 69.8 | 10.8 15 
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= 
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~17 
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OUR FIGCAL YEAR 1 DO WORK FOR [VE BEEN TOLD Our WorRK 
ENOS, AND WE'LL ALL DAMON & CO., WEEK 15 35 HOURS! ARBITRATOR'S 
HAVE TO STAY LATE }| [EVENINGS ! 
FOR A WHILE! PETE, WE'VE ASKED THIS DECISION 
DEPARTMENT FOR 
WE'LL HAVE TO 
/ LET YOu Go! LIMITED AMOUNT 
OF OVERTIME ! Yes. AN EMPLOVEE Is 
EXPECTED To 
CANT? MANAGEMENT To HANDLE 
THE WORK LOAD 
Based on a 1960 


Sets Triple Damages 
Against Failure to Meet 


Label Guarantees 


CONCORD, N.H. — The New 
Hampshire Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that it will es- 
tablish the same values on plant food 
in 1960 as were in effect in 1959 as 
the basis for assessing triple-damage 


ucts sold in the state which are 
found to be lower than guarantees, 
after consideration of the allowed 
tolerances. 

The commissioner of agriculture is 
charged by New Hampshire law with 
establishing these values each year, 
and once established, they remain in 
effect throughout the year, regard- 
less of any changes in fertilizer prices 
that might apply. 


penalties against any fertilizer prod- The statute provides for triple 


FIRST 
HIS PLANT 

WORKE D 
WITHOUT A LOST | 
TIME ACCIDENT 


A 
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SAFETY AWARD—The Smith-Dougiass Co., Inc., in Albert Lea, Minn., re- | 


cently received a plaque from the National Safety Council honoring their out- 
standing safety record. As the sign shows, the plant has been 1,500 days with- 
out a lost time accident. M. A. Glass, right, plant manager, presents the award 
to Gordon Lillefloren, second from right, head of the employee safety com- 
mittee, while other members of the committee observe. 


ABASIC PRODUCER FROM MINE TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


SULFURIC 


The Southeast’s Leading Sulfuric Acid Supplier 


We produce all grades and strengths of Sulfuric 
Acid from 60° Baume through the various Oleums. 
For more information see our inserts 
Chemical Week Buyers Guide Pages 173-176 
Chemica) Materials Catalog Pages 551.554 


We would welcome the opportunity to tell you our 
story —-Call JAckson 3-5024, Atlanta, Ga. or write 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


612-629 Grant Building, Atlente 3, Georgia 


TEWMESSER CORPORATION 


| This high grade clay is 


damage assessment against any prod- 
ucts found to be in violation of for- 
mula guarantees. For 1960 the unit 
value of nitrogen in the formula will 
be $3 per unit, or 15¢ lb.; phosphoric 
acid, $2 per unit, or 10¢ lb.; potash, 
$1.20 per unit, or 6¢ lb.; magnesium 
oxide, $1.25 per unit, or 6¢ Ib., and 
borax, $1.20 per unit, or 6¢ Ib. 

The triple indemnity program was 
started in New Hampshire in 1956, 
when assessments totaled $301, ac- 
cording to George H. Laramie, con- 
trol supervisor. In 1957 the assess- 
ments were $582, increasing to $1,600 
in 1958 and $1,422 in 1959. 
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Cyanamid Studies 
Question of Doubling 


Phosphoric Acid Output 


NEW YORK—Corporate approval 
for an engineering study of the feasi- 
bility of doubling phosphoric acid pro- 
duction was announced June 15 by 
Cc. D. Siverd, general manager of 
American Cyanamid Company’s agri- 
cultural division. Final decision on 
the project will not be made until 
completion of the study. 

“This is part of Cyanamid’s long- 
range program to make ever-increas- 
ing supplies of essential plant food 
available for agriculture, especially 
in the heavy crop-producing areas of 
the southeast and midwest,” Mr. 
Siverd said. high analysis—54% 
P,O;—of phosphoric acid makes this 
an economical source of phosphorus 
in mixed fertilizers.” 


NEW TANK CARS 

CHICAGO — Union Tank Car Co. 
has started construction of 12 more 
of the new 30,000 gallon capacity rail- 
road tank cars it introduced earlier 
this year. The new “Hot Dog—30” 
cars, largest capacity railroad tank 
cars in the world, are 85 ft. long. 


DUST 


For Insecticide 
Carriers, Diluents 


GRANULES 


For Agriculture 
Applications 


FINES 


For Conditioning 
Fertilizers 


PRODUCED WHERE OHIO AND 
MISSISSIPPI RIVERS MEET 


MISSOURI 


ARKANSAS 


t1#LLINOIS 


KENTUCKY 


TENNESSEE 


USE THIS CENTRALLY LOCATED SOURCE OF 
HIGH QUALITY, LIGHTWEIGHT MONTMORILLONITE 
CLAY FOR SAVINGS ON SHIPPING COSTS 


available in a variety 
of textures to meet 


| 
specific needs. ; 
SAMPLES | 
AND PRICES | 
Dust 
WITHOUT | 
OBLIGATION | 
WRITE 
ADDRESS 


STAR ENTERPRISES, INC. 
212 York Street, Cassopolis, Michigan 


Send samples and data on CREEK-O-NITE: 


Granules Fines. 


TODAY! 


STATE__ 
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To obtain more information about items mentioned in this department simply: 


WHAT'S 


(1) Clip out the entire coupon in the 


lower corner of this page. (2) Circle the numbers of the items of which you want more information. Fill in the name and address 
portions. (3) Fold the coupon double with the return address portion on the outside and fasten the edges with a staple, cello- 
phane tape or glue. (4) Drop in the mail box. 


No. 9215—Plant 

Bulletin 

A brochure, illustrated with pho- 
tographs of existing plants, describes 
the Carlile process for production of 
wet process phosphoric acid and am- 
monium phosphate fertilizers, in- 
cluding di-ammonium. Plant con- 
struction utilizes sectionalized de- 
sign which, the company says, pro- 
vides simplicity and economy. Sche- 
matic flow diagrams show the step- 
by-step production of phosphoric 


acid and ammonium phosphate for 


fertil'zers, including complex ferti- 
lizers. Plants described in the text 
range in capacities from 30 tons a 
day of P.O; to 200 tons a day; and 
from five tons an hour of high analy- 


sis ammonium phosphate to 25 tons 
an hour. Data included will act as 
a guide for new installations as well 
as increasing capacities of existing 
installations by sectionalizing. For 
copies of the bulletin, check No. 9215 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9218—Ammoniating 
Solution 

A new ammoniating solution is 
now being offered by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Called Du Pont 
“Uramon” Ammonia Liquor-K (UAL- 
K), the solution contains 40% nitro- 
gen. The conditioning advantages, 
according to the company, are pro- 
vided by methylene ureas’ which 
minimize bag caking and improve 
handling properties on the farm. 
Successful commercial trials with 
large quantities of pulverized 5-10-10 
have demonstrated the practical 
value of the product, the company 
says. Other advantages listed include 
the cooling effect of ammonium car- 
bamate, relatively low gauge pres- 
sure and low corrosion characteris- 
tics. In addition to pulverized mix- 
tures, it can also be used for making 
high quality granulated mixtures 
with more uniform granules. For 
more information, check No. 9218 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 9216—Ribbon 
Blenders 


A line of ribbon blenders featur- 
ing automated control and pre-engi- 
neering is available from Tower Iron 
Works. Designed specifically for ac- 
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curate blending of powders, pastes 
and liquids, the blenders are pre-en- 
gineered to reduce initial cost and 
custom service to insure suitability 
to specific requirements, the com- 


pany says. With the automatic pro- 
board all 


gram control auxiliary 


equipment for the cycle can be set 
into operation individually cr in se- 
quence. Another feature is the “Tri- 
Mix” action. This development, the 
company says, combines self-revers- 
ing flow with top to bottom turnover 
assuring perfect blending action 
without stratification. They are avail- 
able in four sizes and can be fitted 
with a choice of four different agi- 
tators. For details, check No. 9216 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9220—Carrier, 

Diluent Bulletin 

“Attaclay” carriers and diluents 
fer insecticides, fungicides, herbi- 
cides and other dusts and wettable 
powders are the subject of a bulle- 
tin published by Minerals & Chemi- 
cals Corporation of America. The 
four-page, two-color illustrated bro- 
chure presents information on this 
specially processed form of natural- 
ly sorptive attapulgas clay which is 
also used as a grinding aid for pesti- 
cide chemicals. The bulletin discusses 
the ability of the Attaclays to make 
dry dust bases and wettable powders 
from watery, sticky or solid chemi- 
cals, plus a list of complete chemi- 
cal analyses and physical properties 
of these materials. The bulletin also 
gives application characteristics of 
these carriers and diluents. For 
copies check No. 9220 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 9217—Plant 
Safety Kit 


A plant safety kit aimed at mak- 
ing materials handling operations 
safer and more efficient in produc- 
tion, storage and shipping areas, by 
reminding workers of correct oper- 
ating procedures related to the use 
of fork lift trucks, has been released 
by Towmotor Corp. The kit contains 


a pocket-sized operator’s guide, four 
humorous safety cartoons designed 
for posting on bulletin boards and 


four large lift truck route posters, 
each of which displays a different 
message of caution. The operator's 
guide outlines basic operating data 
for fork lift trucks and accessories 
and shows proper handling techniques 
for lifting, transporting and stacking. 
The booklet contains a 30-point safety 
check list and a 32-point preventive 
maintenance check list. For copies 
of the kit, check No. 9217 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 9222——Level 
Indicator Bulletin 


How material-leve! indicators con- 
trol level of pulverized, fine, crushed 
or granular material in bin or silo 
is the subject of a bulletin offered 
by Fuller Co. The general purpose 
model (SG-4) and a _ specially-de- 
signed model for hazardous condi- 
tions (SG-4X) are discussed. An ex- 
planation of the difference between 
the two models is given and current 
requirements, control switches and 
a safety pulse switch covered. A 
wiring diagram illustrates the oper- 
ation of the switches. It contains a 
full-page schematic drawing of a ma- 
terial-level indicator, a photograph 
of a typical installation of a vertical- 
mounted indicator and a drawing 
giving examples of applications. For 
copies check No. 9222 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 9219—Telescoping 
Conveyor 


The R. T. Sheehan Co. announces 
a telescoping conveyor under the 
trade name of “Te!-Co” which op- 


erates in or out by push buttons, 
without stopping the belt. It is usable 
in any length from 8 ft. centers to 
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40 ft. long and is portable in a re- 
tracted position. It comes equipped 
with a 16 in. wide fabric belt running 
36 in. above the floor with hinged re- 
ceiving plate on both ends. The belt 
runs at a speed upwards to 200 FPM 
and it telescopes. in or out at 100 
FPM. It is used for truck loading and 
unloading, around warehouses and 
for general plant use. It is powered 
with single or three phase current 
For more information, check No. 
9219 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9221—Plastic Drum 
Faucet 


A 2 in, polyethylene drum faucet 
called the “Flo-King” has been intro- 
duced by Multi-Meter Corp. The fau- 
cet will empty a 55 gal. drum in a 
little over two minutes, the company 
says, and easily handles viscous ma- 
terials and performs well where rap- 
id drawing of liquids is essential. 
Instant flow is obtained from a half 


2” FLO-KING | 


FLO-RITE 


turn of the handle and patented ver- | 


tical ribs inside the spout eliminate 
dribble or spit. It will not stress- 
crack or break and it prevents chemi- 
cal reaction and contamination of all 
ordinary chemical products stored in 
drum containers, the company says. 
It fits all standard 2 in. steel ship- 
ping container openings. For more 
information check No. 9221 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 9223—Surfactant 
Brochure 


A brochure listing Witco’s line of 


Emecol surface active agents classi- | 


fied both by use and by chemical 


sunrace ACTIVE AGENTS 


type is being offered by Witco Chem- 
ical Co., Inc. Agricultural emulsifiers 
are covered. For copies check No. 
9223 on the coupon and mail. 


SPENCER STOCK SPLIT 

KANSAS CITY, MO.--The board 
of directors of Spencer Chemical Co. 
on June 16 declared a two for one 
stock split-up in the form of a 100% 
stock dividend on the issued and out- 
standing common stock of the com- 
pany payable not later than July 6, 
1960, to holders of record at the clcse 
of business on June 29, 1960. Pay- 
ment of the stock dividend was sub- 
ject to approval of the proposed in- 
crease in the authorized common 
stock of the company from 2,000,000 
to 5,000,000 shares by Spencer share- 
holders. 


PATENTS 


Continued from page 12 


two compartments interconnected be- 
low said baffle, said autoclave having 
an opening in each compartment for 


removal of vapor and further having 
an opening in said first compartment 


for introducing therein liquid solu- 
tion to be concentrated, conduit 
means disposed interiorly and adja- 
cent to the bottom autoclave wall for 
heating the solution communicably 
disposed in both interconnected auto- 
clave compartments, pump means for 
removal of said concentrated solution, 
a steam stripper for stripping said 
concentrated solution of volatiles 
therein and wherein said means for 
introducing live steam into said sec- 
ond compartment is secured to said 
steam stripper whereby the stripper 
steam is introduced into said second 
compartment. 


2,939,815 

Insecticide Compositions. Patent is- 
sued June 7, 1960, to Louis L. Dettel- 
bach, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., assignor to 
Orkin Exterminating Co., Fulton 
County, Ga. An insecticidal composi- 
tion comprising a solution in a kero- 
sene type mineral oil fraction of a 
combination of technical heptachlor 
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dissolved in technical chlordane, said 
kerosene solution containing between 
about 15% and about 50% of hepta- 
chlor by weight. 


2,939,816 

Insect Deterrents Containing Sta- 
phisagria. Patent issued June 7, 1960, 
to Harold L. Trexler, Reading, Pa. 
The process of internally administer- 
ing powdered seeds of the staphisa- 
gria plant to living subjects includ- 
ing human beings and animals for the 
purpose of deterring insects from bit- 
ing said subjects, comprising the step 
of administering said powdered seeds 
in limited dosages internally to said 
subjects each dosage comprising 
about .00004 grain of staphisagria, at 
least two hours prior to the antici- 
pated exposure of said subjects to 
said insects. 


2,937,937 
Process for Producing Granular 
Triple Superphosphate. Patent issued 


CHUCK EVERHART 


These men 


the most 


help you get 


U.S.1. fertilizer 
raw materials 


TOM MARTIN 


There's nothing more impersonal than a tank car sitting 
on a siding. But if it’s a U.S.1. shipment on your siding, 
you'll find there’s nothing impersonal about the service 
behind the U.S.I. oval. One call can bring a U.S.I. Tech- 
nical Service Man to your plant... promptly. It may be 
Tom Martin, for instance, or Charles (Chuck) Everhart. 


Chances are you know Tom, U.S.L.’s senior field service 
engineer in your area. Just about every fertilizer manu- 
facturer does, since Tom’s an oldtimer in the business... 
was a fertilizer plant manager himself. Tom knows our 
products ... knows your products as well . . . combines 
this knowledge to your benefit. 


Chuck is a long-time fertilizer man too... was also a 
fertilizer plant manager before coming to U.S.I. Chuck 
is an outgoing guy who likes people, likes working with 
them on their problems. And there are few problems in 
the fertilizer field he hasn’t tackled at some time. 


AMMONIA e 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Tom and Chuck’s definition of technical service is as 
broad as their experience. They'll help on shipping, 
equipment, unloading and storage problems, any aspect 
of production involving our chemicals— formulations, 
equipment recommendations, methods, start-up runs, 
costs. There’s nothing cut-and-dried about their 
approach either. You'll find they'll listen to your slant 
on things ... will be glad to exchange ideas with you. 


These men work for you more than they work for us. 
Try them out if you have any problems on your next 
shipment of fertilizer raw materials—ammonia, nitro- 
gen solutions, sulfuric or phosphoric acid. 


DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
7 Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 
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May 24, 1960, to Frank Dunbar, At- 
lanta, Ga., assignor to Armour & Co., 
Chicago. In a process for preparing 
granular triple superphosphate 
wherein there is first formed a thin, 
aqueous slurry containing the phos- 
phoric acid and finely-divided phos- 
phate rock to be reacted, the slurry 
is concentrated, the concentrated 
slurry allowed to set in a den, and 
thereafter the denned material is 


granulated in a rotary dryer, the im- 
provement comprising interrupting 


said den setting step at a stage where 
the denned material is in a flowable, 
semi-solid condition by removing said 
material from said den during stage, 
said material being removed from 
said den after having been therein 
for at least about eight hours and 
before said material has remained 
therein for over sixteen hours, flow- 
ing and spreading the removed mate- 
rial over an extended area to form a 
bed thereof having an enlarged sur- 
face contact with the atmosphere for 
accelerating the setting of said re- 
moved material, interrupting said 
last-mentioned setting step to obtain 
a feed for said rotary dryer when the 
material in said bed has reached the 
condition of a soft, sticky, non-flowa- 
ble mud, thereby obtaining a mate- 
rial which can be readily granulated, 
feeding said soft, sticky, non-flowable 
mud into a rotary dryer, and forming 
said mud into a granular product 
within said dryer. 


Chemical Workers’ 
Numbers Increase in 
California Tally 


SAN FRANCISCO — The average 
number of wage and salary workers 
in the manufacture of chemicals and 
allied products in California for April 
showed a sharp increase over 1959, 
according to the division of labor 
statistics and research of the Cali- 
fernia Department of Industrial Re- 
lations. 

An average of 39,200 wage and sal- 
ary workers were employed in the in- 
dustry in April, compared to 38,500 
for April, 1959. The 39,200 average, 
which may be a new high, can be 
compared to 38,800 for March. In 
March of last year, 38,100 persons 
were employed. 

Average weekly earnings of produc- 
tion and related workers in agricul- 
tural chemicals in the state dropped 
from a March figure of $106.52, to 
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Producers of: BORAX + POTASH + SODA ASH + SALT CAKE + LITHIUM 


With TRONA’S* 
ae new, specially-sized | 
granular | 


POTASH 


| 
Quality fertilizer granulation begins with Trona’s all-new, specially-sized 
granular muriate of potash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen . 
size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. 
Whatever your mixing method—batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
granular assures a quality fertilizer uniform in particle size. 


eet American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK GAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND (ore.) ATLANTA CHICAGO + SHREVEPORT « cocumsus (0.) 

‘ Main Office: 3000 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 

New York Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York : 
Plants: TRONA AND LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; HENDERSON, NEVADA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 

[AMERICAN LITHIUM CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED AND SAN ANTONIC CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED) 


* BROMINE + CHLORATES 


PERCHLORATES + MANGANESE DIOXIDE and other diversified chemicals for Industry and Agriculture 


$103.28 in April. The April figure was 
higher than the $100.44 of April, 1959. 

There was a decrease in the aver- 
age hours of the work week, declining 
from 44.2 hours in March to 42.5. The 
April figure is slightly higher than 
the 42.2 of April of last year. Average 
hourly earnings rose from $2.41 in 
March to $2.43 in April, compared to 
$2.38 in April of last year. 


Nitrogen Division 
Announces Price 


Changes for Urea 


NEW YORK~—Effective July 1, all 
agricultural and industrial grades of 
urea were priced f.o.b. production 
points rather than on a delivered 
price basis, Malcolm E. Hunter, sales 
vice president for Allied Chemical’s 
Nitrogen Division, has announced. 

Mr. Hunter explained the change 
in pricing policy would improve the 
division's marketing services to cus- 
tomers. Previously, Nitrogen’s urea 
was sold on a delivered price basis. 

F.o.b. points will be South Point, 
Ohio, and La Platte, Neb. Under the 
new pricing, all grades of Arcadian 
Urea Fertilizer will be priced at $98 
a ton; Procadian Urea Feed Mixture 
at $100 a ton, and industrial grades 
Crystal Urea and Uncoated Pelleted 
Urea at $100 per ton. The delivered 
cost will be equalized against com- 
petitive producing plants. 

The division will continue to ship 
from warehouse stocks with freight 
charges equalized on the basis of 
quantity per shipment. 


Miller Chemical Licensed 
For Foreign Distribution 


NEW YORK—Union Carbide In- 
ternational Co. has licensed Miller 
Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Balti- 
more, Md., to manufacture and dis- 
tribute “658” fungicide, a copper- 
zine-chromate complex, under all ex- 
isting foreign patents. 

This fungic'de has proven efiective 
against diseases including early and 
late blight on potatoes and tomatoes, 
downy mildew on cucumbers and mel- 
ons and several diseases on turf. Cur- 
rent studies are being made to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of “658” fungi- 
cide against diseases on coffee, citrus, 
cocoa and peaches. 

Miller’s marketing plans include 
establishing distribution in many for- 
eign countries where the growing of 
crops requiring fungicidal treatment 
is practiced. Miller already has dis- 
tribution in several foreign countries 
and will establish other outlets where 
they are not now represented. 


NAME CHANGED 


WOODLAND, CAL. — Agriform of 
Northern California, Ine., has 
changed its corporate name to “Agri- 
form Chemical Co., Inc.,” it has an- 
nounced, The name of Agriform of 
Northern California will continue to 
be used as a division of Agriform 
Chemical, according to D. W. Gal- 
braith, president. The division will 
cover farm chemical manufacturing, 
distribution and sales. The turf prod- 
ucts division of Agriform Chemical 
will be charged with distribution and 
sales of Nitroform and related pro- 
fessional turf products. Other divi- 
sions involving overseas affiliations, 
land development, etc., will be formed 
as appropriate, 

Mr. Galbraith emphasized that the 
name change in no Way affects con- 
tracts, commitments or obligations 
incurred by Agriform of Northern 
California, Inc. All are binding on the 
new corporate name, he said. Pres- 
ently held stock has been called in 
and will be reissued under the new 
name, There has been no change in 
stock ownership or in official posi- 
tions either in management or the 
board of directors. 
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Trans Atlantic Air 
Shipping Rates Lowered 


NEW YORK-—Exporters of chemi- 
cals to scores of trans Atlantic mar- 
ket areas have been accorded low 
air shipping rates, as the result of a 
new tariff filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by Air Express Inter- 
national Corp. 

John E. Muhilfeld, vice president- 
sales, announced that effective June 
30, international shippers in the 
chemicals industry would be entitled 


to receive the direct benefits of low- 
er rates as well as of AEIC’s Golden 
Rocket Service which integrates jet 
transportation with one - waybill, 
door-to-door shipment, Mr. Muhlfeld 
said: 


“The minimum rate has been re- 
duced to $5, and for the first time, 
a new specific commodity rate struc- 
ture established for shipments of 
chemicals from 24 lb. down to 1 Ib., 
with lower weight breaks set at 25 
Ib. and 50 Ib., in addition to the 100- 
lb. weight level. This means that 
shippers of chemicals will not have 


to wait to assemble their bulk ship- 
ments in order to earn AEIC’s lower- 
than-airline rates.” 


Safety Record Noted 
By Missouri Firm 


JOPLIN, MO.—Farmers Chemical 
Co. of Joplin, manufacturer of phos- 
phoric acid and of high-analysis am- 
monium phosphate fertilizers, recent- 
ly completed two full years of opera- 
tion without a disabling injury. The 
occasion was celebrated on June 7 
by four hundred persons represent- 
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ing employees and their families. 
They gathered at the plant to hear 
Howard A. Cowden, president of the 
company, deliver the congratulatory 
address. 

Olin Hughes, safety engineer of 
MFA Mutual Insurance Co., Colum- 
bia, Mo., presented commemorative 
safety plaques; one as a permanent 
trophy and the other a revolving one 
for winning the annual safety con- 
test in the industrial division. Indi- 
vidual safety awards were made by 
Walter R. Horn, FCC general mana- 
ger. 


METHYL 
PARATHION 


VICTOR 


It’s easy as rolling off a log: formulate with Victor methyl 
parathion and you knock the props from under boll 
weevils, aphids and spider mites. And when you need 
fast-acting technical MP (Methyl Parathion) in a hurry, 
Victor gives you dependable delivery from any one of 


twelve strategic locations. 


For further information, write to: Victor Chemical 
Works, Division of Stauffer Chemical Company, Dept. 
C-7, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II. 


VICTOR 


for 62 Yeors 


Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
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OUTPUT 


Continued from page 2 


2,000 tons, as compared to March, 
1960. 

Ammonium nitrate, ammonium 
sulphate, nitrogen solutions and sul- 
furic acid all saw reductions in out- 
put in April this year. Total produc- 
tion of ammonium nitrate in April, 
1960, was 239,166 tons. The same 
month last year saw an output of 
243,708 tons. 

Ammonium sulfate dropped to 
68,683 tons in Apr’, 1960, from 97,- 
201 tons the same month of 1959. 
Stocks at producing plants, however, 
were considerably lower this April, 
the respective figures being 134,577 
tons against 173,757 tons in March. 

Nitrogen solutions were also on 
the short s:de in April, 1960. Total 
production amounted to 104.960 tons 
this April as compared to 109,235 


tons in the same month of 1959. This 
was partially compensated for with 
a much lower stockpile at manufac- 
turing plants. In April this year, the 
stocks on hand amounted to 40,717 
tons as compared to 73,109 tons in 
March. 

Gross total output of sulfuric acid 
for April, 1960, was less than that 
of the same month of 1959, the re- 
port says. Respective figures for that 
month of 1960 and 1959 were 1,536,- 
967 tons and 1,595,879. The report 
did not indicate how much sulfuric 
acid was in stock at producing plants. 


Buffalo Superintendent 


NEW YORK—J. J. Repo has been 
named production superintendent for 
fertilizers and chemicals at the Buf- 
falo, N.Y., plant of the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., announced 
R. M. Richey, general superintendent. 

Mr. Repko was formerly assistant 
superintendent at Buffalo. 


PHOSPHATE 


Continued from page 2 


phate saw an increase, rising to a 
production total of 762,443 tons as 
compared to 706.377 tons during the 
same period the previous season. This 
was an increase of 8%. Shipments 
were also on the increase, although 
on a smaller scale. They were 758,484 
tons in the 1960 season and 751,407 
tons in the previous July-April pe- 
riod. 

Both production and shipments of 
other phosphatic fertilizers were 
considerably on the increase during 
the late season, according to the re- 
port. Production in the latest period 
was 297,952 tons as compared to 
an output the previous season of 250,- 
856 tons, an increase of 19%. 

Shipments of other phosphatic fer- 
tilizers increased almost as much. In 
this category, the figures were 286,- 


Surest way 


to assure next year’s nitrogen needs 


Your signed Sohio contract 
means you'll get the nitrogen 
materials you need for profitable 
fertilizer manufacture. That’s be- 
cause contracts take top priority 
at Sohio. Even when nitrogen 
materials are short, Sohio fills its 
contracts first . . . and ships on 
time. Now is the time to plan 
ahead for next year’s needs. 

Have the “Man from Sohio” 
explain in detail what a Sohio 
contract for the coming year can 
mean to you. 


Ammonium Nitrate — 
Ammonia Solutions 


Sohiogen 4424 
Sohiogen 4122 
Sohiogen 4526 
Sohiogen 4730 
Sohiogen 4126 
Sohiogen 4934 


Old-line and concen- 
trated solutions for 
both conventional 
and granulation use 


Urea — Ammonium Nitrate — 
Ammonia Solutions 


rAmmonium nitrate 

nitrogen solutions 
Sohiogen 4119 30% 
Sohiogen 4320 | 
Sohiogen 4422 | 1. lower salting out 
Sohiogen 4425 temperatures of 


Sohiogen 4428 solutions 
Sohiogen 4933 | 2- ag granula- 
ion 
3. help condition 
mixed goods 


Sohigro® Urea — your choice of 45% N coated or 
46% N uncoated, prilled urea supplemental source of nitrogen 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SOHIO NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE 


...We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 


Urea — Ammonia Solutions 


Urea and ammonia in 
45% nitrogen solu- 
Sohiogen 2104 | tions, winter and sum- 
Sohiogen 4531 < mer grades, and high 
Sohiogen 4537 | urea content solu- 
tions for liquid fer- 
tilizer manufacture 


Urea — Ammonium 
Nitrate Solutions 


28 and 32% nitrogen 
solutions containing 
no free ammonia — 
ideal for surface and 
sub-surface applica- 
tion — as materials 
and in complete liq- 
uid fertilizers 


Sohiogen 2800 
Sohiogen 3200 


Sohiogen® is a registered trademark 
of Sohio Chemical Co. 


Anhydrous and 
Aqua Ammonia 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 


Fort Amanda 7.0. Box 628 Lime, Ohio 


Phone CApitel 5-8015 wire (TWX coll letters LIMA O 497.) 
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214 tons in the latest season, and 
only 245,032 tons in the same period 
of last year. This was an increase of 
17%. 

Production in Aprii of this year 
was down from the figures of both 
the previous month and the previous 
year, Output in April, 1960, was 242,- 
901 tons, but had been 257,522 tons 
the same month a year before. March 
output was 252,501 tons. 

Normal and enriched production 
suffered the greatest setback, with 
production in April, 1960, being 128,- 
231 tons whereas the 1959 output 
for the same month was 156,705 tons. 
Production for March came to 133 - 
354 tons. 

The Department of Commerce has 
a'so just released figures on super- 
phosphate and other phosphatic fer- 
tilizers for the entire year of 1959 
Total production, it says, totaled 
2,609,592 tons, a considerable in- 
crease over the 2,380 863 tons pro- 
duced in 1958. Shipments, likewise, 
were up in 1959, the respective fig- 
ures being 1 885,001 tons and 1,768,- 
328 tons. 

Details of the 1959 production, 
shipments, consumption and stocks 
for 1959 are given in the table on 
page 2. 


KHAPRA 
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Lakes area officials of the U.S. and 
Canada are cooperating closely be- 
cause the problem is common to 
both countries. 

Unless infestations of the beetle 
in ships and on cargo can be detect- 
ed and destroyed, the insects can be- 
come established in granaries, ware- 
houses and conveyances used in in- 
terstate commerce. 

ARS officials are bringing the in- 
creasing number of interceptions to 
the attention of agriculture officials 
of countries from which beetle-in- 
fested ships and cargoes have come, 
urging that precautionary measures 
be taken with shipments destined to 
the U.S. to eliminate the pests at 
point of origin. Because of the 
beetle’s habits, inspectors must 
search many types of general cargo 
as well as ships’ food stores, quarters 
and cargo holds. 

Preventive measures taken in ex- 
porting countries to assure insect- 
free shipments would prevent the ex- 
pense and delay involved in fumi- 
gating infested ships and cargoes ar- 
riving in this country, said USDA. 
Fumigation may require immobiliz- 
ing a ship and sealing it up tightly to 
kill the beetles. Cost of fumigation, 
which can run into thousands of dol- 
lars, must be borne by ship owners. 

Native of India 

The pest, a native of India, Ceylon 
and Malaya—where it is considered 
the most serious of all storage pests 

is now found in several European, 
African and other Asiatic countries. 

The beetle feeds on a wide variety 
of grains, on dried food products, 
and on hides, glue and other animal 
products as well. The insects and 
their larvae have been found in card- 
board cartons, under labels on canned 
foods, on automobiles, steel wire, 
bags and wrappings of various kinds 
of general cargo, and in crevices and 
cracks in store rooms and holds of 
ships. Beetle larvae can exist for 
long periods of time without food. 


NAMED DIRECTOR 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Atlas Pow- 
der Co. has announced the election of 
Thornton F. Bradshaw, Haverford, 
Pa., to its board of directors. Mr. 
Bradshaw is a vice president and 
member of the board of directors of 
The Atlantic Refining Company. 
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last year over 125 
Jirms received greater 
merchandising impact 
Jrom their multiwalls 
thru UNION-CAMPS 
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another FREE service of the > Star Packaging Efficiency Plan! 


Over 125 multiwall users last year cashed in on the bag 
design feature of the 5-Star Packaging Efficiency Plan. 
Tn some cases UNION-CAMP artists came up with striking 
new bag designs which contributed to increased sales. 
In others they created a family of high-recognition 
designs for a complete product line. In still others they 
developed simplified, faster-reading identification prints 
—resulting in thousands of dollars worth of savings. 
Through the 5-Star Plan, UNION-CAMP artists and 
designers may help you achieve greater merchandising 
impact from your multiwalls. Their services are free. 


Besides bag design this comprehensive packaging serv- 
ice offers you major money-saving improvements in bag 
construction, specifications control, packaging machinery 
and materials handling. 


See your local UNION-CAMP man for details. 


‘3 UNION-CAMP 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation -233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


BAG DESIGN: BAG CONSTRUCTION SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY- PLANT SURVEY 


} 
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Collier Announces Arrangement to Produce 
New Highly-Concentrated Phosphoric Acid 


LOS ANGELES—Collier Carbon & 
Chemical Corp. announced on July 1 
that it had entered into a phosphoric 
acid manufacturing arrangement 
with The Bunker Hill Co. Under a 
secrecy agreement, Bunker Hill will 
manufacture exclusively for Collier, 
a highly-concentrated green acid hav- 
ing unique characteristics. A new 
process and plant design developed 
by Collier will be used in the opera- 
tion at Bunker Hill’s recently-com- 
pleted phosphoric acid plant in Kel- 
logg, Idaho. 

According to Homer Reed, vice 
president in charge of research and 
development for Collier, the proper- 
ties of the new product, to be named 
“ALP” (anhydrous liquid phosphate), 
will enable it to find wide application 
in the manufacture of high analysis 
fertilizers. 


Initial production of ALP, sched- 
uled for early 1961, will be used by 
Collier in the manufacture of its 
liquid fertilizer 8-24-0 and new 
higher analysis liquid and solid phos- 
phates. 

“The new process assures Collier 
of a strong position in phosphates,” 
Mr. Reed said. The firm is a pioneer 
in the production and distribution of 
neutral liquid mixes and aqua am- 
monia, markets its agricultural chem- 
ical fertilizer under the Brea trade- 
name in Western U.S., Hawaii and 
Mexico. 


NEW PLANT 
GREELEY, COLO. — The Niagara 
Chemical Division of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp. has started opera- 
tion of a new plant in Greeley, Colo., 
for production of pesticides. 


Chase Names Engineer 


NEW YORK—Richard J. Price has 
been appointed chief industrial engi- 
neer of the Chase Bag Co. 

In his new post, Mr. Price will di- 
rect the company’s industrial engi- 
neering department, now headquar- 
tered at St. Louis, Mo. 

He was previously associated with 
Continental Can Co. in various in- 
dustrial engineering capacities, and 
is a graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


Group Visits Plant 


LIMA, OHIO — High spot of the 
first day of the annual 3-day confer- 
ence of the American Grassland 
Council, June 14-16, at Ohio State 
University, was a bus tour to the 
plant of the Sohio Chemical Co. at 
Lima. This national conference, under 
the joint sponsorship of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineering, 
drew a large audience to Columbus. 


*Mr. J. B. Evans, partner of Evans, Reed 
and Williams at Sylvania, Georgia, says, 
“The new H-25 ‘PAYLOADER’ is mov- 
ing better than 25% more material than 
the previous model HA. The smooth 
operation assures cleaner working floor 
conditions, faster delivery, plus opera- 
tor comfort and safety. It’s giving all- 
around satisfactory service. Our original 
model HA gave exceptionally good 
service for 9 years and our larger model 
HAH operated six years before it bad 


a major overbaul.” 


970 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, 
Send dota on new H-25 “PAYLOADER” 


PRBYLE DADER delivers 25% more, 
increases operator comfort and safety”’* 


There are many reasons why the Model H-25 will dig, carry 
and deliver more tonnage with lower operating and main- 
tenance costs than anything near its size. One is the power- 
shift transmission — exclusive in its class — with two speeds 
forward and reverse. Others are the power steer; power- 
transfer differential; 4,500 lbs. breakout force; 2,500 Ib. carry 
capacity; shortest turning radius of only 6 ft. 

The H-25 has been engineered to provide extraordinary pro- 
tection against dust and dirt damage: triple air cleaner sys- 
tem; cartridge-type oil filter on all three oil systems; sealed, 
self-adjusting service brakes; parking brake enclosed in 
transmission; special grease and oil seals on all vital points. 


Your Hough Distributor wants to show you what an H-25 


or larger ““PAYLOADER” tractor-shovel can do on your work. 
See him soon or send for full information. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. (+ 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER rs | 


Plans Announced 
For New Alabama 
Fertilizer Plant 


CULLMAN, ALA.—The Cotton 
Producers Assn. has announced plans 
for the construction of a new gran- 
ular fertilizer plant. 

Ground breaking on the new plant, 
which is to be located about 12 miles 
south of here, was scheduled to be- 
gin on July 1, with completion set 
for Dec. 1. 

The building will be of mill type 
construction, the association says. 


Plans Made for Stable 
Pyrethrum Development 


NEW YORK — Long-range activi- 
ties towards production of pyrethrum 
for the American insecticide market 
were described in conferences with 
American pyrethrum refiners during 
a recent visit to the U.S. by the prin- 
cipal spokesman for this industry. 

D. H. Pell-Smith, chairman of the 
Pyrethrum Board of Kenya, and an 
agricultural producer for 40 years, 
devoted the month of May to con- 
ferences in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Pell-Smith was one of the 
pioneers in developing the cultivation 
of pyrethrum on the high plateau of 
Kenya. 

The Kenya Board is a semi-offi- 
cial agency that licenses production 
of the flower, conducts research for 
improvement of quality, operates pre- 
liminary extraction facilities and ex- 
ports crude extract for the account 
of the growers. 

American pyrethrum refiners have 
contributed to technical developments 
of pyrethrum and methods of applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Pell-Smith, in discussing the 
possible effect of political changes in 
Africa —- including independence of 
the Congo and Tanganyika, and an- 
ticipated independence for Kenya 
would have on American supplies of 
pyrethrum, said that the pyrethrum 
industry will continue to meet its 
world commitments regardless of po- 
litical developments in Kenya. “There 
are ample evidences that our feelings 
are shared by those abroad who study 
African movements closely for busi- 
ness reasons,” he said. 

“An independent Kenya, run by a 
native government, as their leaders 
know, would do everything possible 
to foster agriculture of all types, as 
this is the mainstay of the modern 
Kenya economy. It is noteworthy that 
in recent weeks a banking group in 
the British Commonwealth has made 
to the Pyrethrum Board a long-term 
loan of $1 million to finance con- 
struction of additional crude extrac- 
tion facilities.” 


New Chicago Manager 


CLIFTON, N.J.—The appointment 
of C. A, Cremens as Chicago district 
manager, effective 
Jan. 1, 1960, has 
been announced 
here by Richard- 
son Scale Co. 

Prior to this ap- 
pointment, Mr. 
Cremens was a 
sales engineer 
with headquarters 
in Chicago. He has 
been with the firm 
for 14 years. 


NEW SPRAY FIRM 
GREENVILLE, S.C. — 


General 
Spray Service, a new enterprise for 
this area, has begun operations at 
805-A W. Parker Road. The new firm, 
headed by James F. and Jody Ams- 


pacher, brothers, specializes in a 
mechanized method of spraying gar- 
dens, lawns and shrubbery. 
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PANEL 


Continued from page 5 


156.25 tons, and for a 1 Ib. over- 
weight 625 tons. 

The speaker urged his listeners to 
realize that some variations may ex- 
ist in incoming raw materials. He 
reported that although differences 
may be slight, they still may be 
enough to change a manufacturer's 
formulation. Of ten cars of muriate 
of potash, he said, analysis ranged 
from a high of 61.80% down to 
60.40% ; in the same number of cars 
of superphosphate, A.P.A. analysis 
ranged from a high of 48.02% down 
to 44.82%. In the same group of cars, 
moisture ranged from a high of 
6.76% down to 3.60%. 


California Ag School 
To Move from UCLA 


LOS ANGELES — The regents of 
the University of California have 
authorized establishment of a college 
of agriculture on the Riverside cam- 
pus to meet the continuing needs of 
agriculture in the southern part of 
the state. 

At the same time, the regents ter- 
minated the college of agriculture on 
the Los Angeles campus. The college 
will be gradually “phased out” during 


the next few years and transferred | 


to other campuses as facilities be- 
come available—most of its activities 
probably going to Riverside. 

The action was taken by the re- 
gents following 18 months of study 
by various administrative and _ re- 
gents committees. 

Clark Kerr, president, said that 
Daniel G. Aldrich, dean of agricul- 
ture, had consulted not only academ- 
ic groups, but also representatives 
of California agriculture about the 
changes. 

The university's statewide division 
of agricultural sciences also main- 
tains colleges of agriculture on the 
Berkeley and Davis campuses. 


Two New Departments 
By Olin Mathieson 


NEW YORK-—Formation of two 
new departments for process devel- 
opment in the chemicals division of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. has 


been announced by Edward Block, | 


senior vice president and general 
manager of the division. 

M. C. Metziger has been named di- 
rector of the new development de- 


partment 


and development for Blockson Chem- 
icals. C. S. King, who was associate 
director for inorganic research, has 
been appointed associate director of 
this department. 

B. H. Nicolaisen has been named 
director of the new development de- 
partment, industrial chemicals, at Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. He was assistant 
manager of research and develop- 
ment, industrial chemicals. Dr. W. C. 
Gardiner, formerly manager of re- 
search engineering, has been named 


manager, electrochemicals section, 
development department, industrial 
chemicals. 


Cc. E. Rowe continues as director 
of development, organic chemicals, 
Brandenburg, Ky. 

Mr. Block said these development 
departments will be responsible for 
pilot plant operations for new prod- 
ucts and processes, improvement of 
present processes, related laboratory 
research, and certain special research. 


NAMED SECRETARY 

DENVER — The appointment of 
Robert L. Wier, Denver newspaper- 
man, as executive secretary of the 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. was announced by James 
Rawson of Burlington, Colo., associ- 
ation president. 


for Blockson Chemicals, | 
Joliet. He was director of research | 


DuPont Realigns 
Research Division 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Realign- 
ment of the research division of the 
industrial and biochemicals depart- 
ment to put greater emphasis on 
long-range research was announced 
June 20 by the Du Pont Company. 


This type of work has been con- 
solidated in two pioneering research 
units, while research more closely 
connected with present products will 
be concentrated in other units, ac- 
cording to Dr. Max T. Goebel, direc- 
tor of the division. 


As at present, the division will pur- 
sue broad lines of research in the 
fields of industrial chemicals and 
biochemicals. Dr. Marcus A. Naylor, 
an assistant director of the division, 
will continue to head all industrial 
chemicals research, and Delbert Van 
Fletcher, assistant director, will con- 


tinue to direct work on biochemicals. 
Pioneering research on industrial 
chemicals will be directed by Dr. 
Ralph K. Iler and key posts in the 
unit will be held by Dr. Warren K. 
Lowen and Dr. Charles J. Mighton 
as section managers. Research more 
closely related to the established in- 
dustrial chemicals will be headed at 
the experimental station by Dr. Ivan 
M. Robinson, and at the Belle, W. Va., 
laboratory by Elbridge R. Graef, di- 
rector, with Dr. Robert J. Kallal as 
section manager at Belle. 
Pioneering research in the field of 
biochemicals will be under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Thomas R. Wood, who 
will also continue as manager of the 
Stine Laboratory — already engaged 
primarily in long-range work. Key 
men in this realignment will be Dr. 
Walter A. Gregory, senior research 
scientist, and Dr. Edward C. Her- 
mann and Dr. Hans R. Rosenberg as 
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section managers. Research on proc- 
ess development and agricultural 
chemicals, more closely related to the 
department’s present biochemicals 
products, will be headed by Dr. Roger 
E. Drexel as manager. Key posts in 
this unit will be held by Dr. Rayner 
S. Johnson, Dr. Richard J. Gobeil, and 
Dr. Glen D. Barbaras as section man- 
agers. 


WEED CONTROL BULLETIN 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—“Weed 
Control—1960 Suggestions,” a publi- 
cation which lists general sugges- 
tions for the proper use of herbicides, 
safety precautions, optimum time 
and concentration of applications, 
persistence and residual effects and 
general observations, has been an- 
nounced by the West Virginia Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Collins Veatch, experiment station 
agronomist, was the general super- 
visor of the publication. 


Newest member of the Davison 
team of granulated phosphates... 


DAVISON Diammonium Phosphate 


MAKES HIGHER ANALYSIS MIXTURES .. . than before—and makes them more 
easily. 16 units of highly soluble NITROGEN—Plus 48 guaranteed units of AVAILABLE P20s. 


FOR DIRECT APPLICATION .. . an exact 1-3-0 ratio—ready to use and sell... 


beautifully granulated. 


FOR DRY MIXING .. . Davison Diammonium affords the dry blend manufacturer the 
advantages of an ammoniation plant. A balanced 1-3-0 ratio simplifies formula calculations. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT .. . right now. Make this profitable new phosphate part of 
your operation. Call Davison in Baltimore today at SAratoga 7-3900. 


w.r.GRACE aco. 


DAVIGON CHEMICAL DIVIGION 


Some formulations of ratios in higher analysis grades using DAVISON 16-48-0 


te Pounds of Material Required 
Anelysis 16-48-0 Ammo. Sul. (21%N) Triple (46% APA) Potash (60% K20) 

602 7 481 
92.22 97 349 
8.53417 W063 370 567 

6.6-265-26.5 on 290 982 


*Other higher analysis nitrogen materials (urea and ammonium nitrate) may be substituted in above formulations. 
Analysis in the more popular ratios, such as 12-12-12, 10-20-20, 6-24-12, 5-20-20, can be manufactured by 
the addition of granular dolomitic limestone or other materials. 
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A BUSINESS PAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Changeover from Art to Science . . . 


Chemical Controls in Fertilizer Plants 
No Longer a Luxury ... Losses Outweigh Cost 
Of Modern Equipment to Reduce Shrinkages 


HEMICAL CONTROL of every step in the 

fertilizer production process has become an 
important factor in maintaining quality and avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of overformulation or underweight 
bags. The panel discussing chemical controls at 
the recent convention of the National Plant Food 
Institute brought out some helpful ideas on how 
to keep everything under control. 

The methods used in sampling fertilizers; the 
analytical procedures in determining the percent- 
ages of N, P.O,, and K.O, and the sources of loss 
of product in the plant were all discussed. So were 
methods which might well be employed to stop 
shrinkage of materials through steam, gases, dust, 
spillage and overweight fillings. 

Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, chemical technologist 
for the NPFI, as moderator of the panel, pointed 
out that lack of adequate controls is costing the 
fertilizer industry an estimated $6 to $8 million 
each year, and that the losses in some individual 
plants are surprisingly high. 


Most of the suggested ways to stop such 
losses are attainable through an upgrading 
of equipment ... completely accurate 
scales; keeping conveyor belts and other 
material handling devices as sift-free as 
possible; efficient dryers and coolers, and 
dust collectors to avoid significant loss. 


Mechanical losses are usually easier to detect 
and to halt than are the less obvious and more 
costly ones having to do with overformulation. 
It is in this area that the chemical laboratory 
swings into action. Its job is a tough one. It con- 
cerns itself with bulky, fairly crude materials 
prepared in large volume. These materials, as 
every manufacturer knows, vary in particle size, 
density, shape and composition. Thus, it is not 
easy to draw a representative sample of such ma- 
terials’ from a pile made up of many tons of nu- 
merous batches, each varying in a number of 
ways one from the other. 

In former days, the task was not as compli- 
cated because of the nature of earlier fertilizer 
products of lower analysis. But present-day tech- 
nology has created new problems because mod- 
ern high analysis fertilizers contain a much higher 
concentration of plant food. Many of these ma- 
terials are hygroscopic and absorb moisture quick- 
ly from the air. Processing has become complex 
and requires the careful measurements and con- 
trols characteristic of modern chemical engineer- 
ing. Trouble comes when too many variations oc- 
cur in the composition of the materials, in the 
calculations of the formulas, in the various meas- 
uring devices, and in the operating personnel. 


The control laboratory of the plant be- 
comes an increasingly important entity un- 
der modern production conditions. It is 
called upon to chart the course to reduce 
costs and to avoid the penalties of state 
inspection; it must keep formulations with- 
in strict bounds and prevent other ineffi- 
ciencies that lead to higher manufacturing 
costs; and it must insure the company 
against putting on the market products be- 
low the guaranteed analysis. 


In commenting on this, Dr. Sauchelli observed 


that the control laboratory “is and should be one 
of the strongest aids to management, linking re- 
search, production and sales and insuring good 
will among customers. And yet, in many organi- 
zations in our industry having a chemical lab- 
oratory, this important section is not rightly ap- 
preciated by top management. 


“Why? Who knows? Perhaps it is the short- 
sightedness of top administrators, or the failure 
of the chemist-in-charge to publicize his worth 
or demonstrate his value to the operating and 
sales personnel. The time is not far off, however, 
when the force of events will necessitate a well- 
equipped chemical control unit in each fertilizer 
company capable of inspiring respect and confi- 
dence, within and without the company. The con- 
trol chemist will then come into his own, will be 
given full opportunity to show his value and be 
properly rewarded, financially and otherwise, as 
will be his due.” 


The need for some means of checking 
and controlling “everything” having to do 
with production is a big order, but appar- 
ently a necessary one. Other panelists ap- 
pearing at the NPFI conference enlarged 
upon their moderator’s comments. Dr. Stacy 
Randle, president of the Association of 
American Fertilizer Control Officials, said 
that continual study needs to be made on 
the variables in raw materials, errors in 
weighing and mixing and other complexi- 
ties involved in manufacturing. He reiterat- 
ed that the industry can save itself thou- 
sands of dollars each year in closer atten- 
tion to chemical controls. 


Albert Spillman, Fertilizer Manufacturing Co- 
operative, Baltimore, took a practical view of the 
entire problem, stating that fertilizer production 
people must realize that manufacturing these 
complex plant food products has now passed from 
being an “art,” to an exact science and must 
therefore be regarded as such. He reiterated some 
of the thoughts expressed by fellow-panelists, 
that high-analysis goods are too valuable to be 
wasted through either carelessness or inadequate 
equipment in the plant. 


Testing of incoming raw materials is also an 
important procedure, since variations in these 
can alter formulations to either wasteful overages 
or costly and embarrassing under-analysis prod- 
ucts. 

It all boils down to need for broader and more 
accurate controls within the plant. An increasing 
number of firms are investing in chemical control 
facilities and it is likely that they will pay off in 
a number of ways. 

The matter was pretty well summarized by 
one panel member who remarked: “A company’s 
most precious asset is its reputation and ability 
to distribute quality products. When a company 
fails to use sound sampling and laboratory tech- 
niques, reputations are at stake.” 


It might be added that since a company’s rep- 
utation does ride on the quality of its branded 
products, a means to be SURE of its guaranteed 
analysis is of extreme importance. 
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duly 5-7—Agricultural Aircraft Assn., 
Inc., llth annual convention, Ho- 
tel El Dorado, Sacramento, Cal. 


duly 13-15—Eleventh annual Fertili- 
zer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City. B. R. Bertramson, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash., chairman. 


duly 27-20—Great Plains Agricul- 
tural Council, 1960 meeting, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 


July 27-30—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


duly 28-29—Annual tour of fertilizer 
and lime industries sponsored by 
extension service and experiment 
station at Auburn University, Au- 
burn, Ala. Tour begins 10 a.m. 
duly 28 at Brewton, Ala. 


Aug. 2-3—Annual summer meeting, 
Ohio Pesticide Institute, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Woos- 
ter. 


Aug. 7-11—Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence of Entomologists, Cameron 
Pass, Gould, Colorado. 


Aug. 10—Northeast Fertilizer Indus- 
try Safety Training School, New 


Aug. 16-17 — Midwest Fertilizer In- 
dustry Safety Training School, Chi- 
cago. 


tural Chemicals Assn., Britannia 
Hotel, Lake of Bays, Muskoka, 
Ont., Can. 


Sept. 24-26 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. 3lst annual meet- 
ing, Palm Springs Riviera Hotel, 
Palm Springs, Cal. 


Sept. 29-30 — Northeast Fertilizer 
Conference, Hotel Hershey, Her- 
shey, Pa. 


Oct. 5-6—Southeast Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Oct, 17-21—National Safety Con- 
gress, 48th annual meeting. Ferti- 
lizer Section meets at Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 8-4—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn. 1960 annual convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Nov. 18-15—California Fertilizer 
Assn., 37th annual meeting, del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 
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New Calspray Facility 
Nears Completion 


RICHMOND, CAL. — California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., manufacturer 
of insecticides and fertilizers, is near- 
ing completion of its new Yuba City 
office and warehouse. This facility is 
located near the intersection of Gar- 
den Highway and Lincoln Road. 

The new building will house, in ad- 
dition to office and warehouse facili- 
ties, an aqua converter for converting 
anhydrous ammonia to aqua am- 
monia, a mix plant, producing various 
formulations of liquid fertilizers, and 
tank storage facilities for ammonium 
nitrate and calcium ammonium ni- 
trate solutions. Contractor for the 
project is C. A. Otto of Marysville 
and the approximate total cost for the 
project is $120,000. 


IMC Workers Choose 
Union in NLRB Election 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.—The 81 
production and maintenance workers 
at the International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. voted to remain with 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union, AFL-CIO. 

The United Mine Workers Union 
had sought to regain the bargaining 
rights it had lost 18 years ago. 

The vote in the NLRB election was 
42-38 in favor of the OCAW, with one 
vote void. 

An election held previously failed 
to decide the issue when two persons 
voted for no union, 40 went for 
OCAW and 39 voted for UMW. The 
NLRB then scheduled a second elec- 
tion. 

The UMW, then a part of CIO Dis- 
trict 50, represented the Internation- 
al Minerals & Chemical workers un- 
til the UMW separated from the CIO 
in 1942. An NLRB election at that 
time was won by the OCAW, which 
has held bargaining rights ever since. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified adverti t pted until 
Tuesday each week for issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.00. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 25¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $12 per column 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—SIX USED CLEAN 10x30 ALL 
welded tanks with %” walls, 17,000 gal., 
$700. Can deliver. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc,, Napoleon, Ohio; Phone 21921. 


FOR SALE—BEMIS 3 BUCKET ELECTRO- 
mechanical open mouth bagger, series 
No. 6107, contact parts stainless steel, 
very accurate. Available July 1, $500. 
Cc. Roy Curtis & Son, Inc., Marion, N. Y. 


For Results... 
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Elected Vice President 


NEW YORK—Election of Dr. Guy 
T. McBride, Jr., as vice president of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. has been an- 
nounced by Claude O. Stephens, pres- 
ident. After having acted as a chem- 
ical engineering consultant to the 
company for several years, Dr. Mc- 
Bride joined Texas Gulf on June 1, 
1958, and a year later was named 
manager of the research department. 
He was formerly associate professor 
of chemical engineering and dean of 
students at the Rice Institute, Hous- 
ton. 


Why do 


foxicant manufacturers 


strongly recommend 
Pikes Peak Clay? 


Pikes Peak Clay is endowed with an ideal pH of 5, making 
it the most compatible carrier for organic phosphate formulas 
known today. Available in sizes from 325 mesh up to !’, 
Pikes Peak Clay boasts exceptionally low moisture content 
that far exceeds normal performance standards of other 


carriers. 


Pikes Peak Clay has remarkably free flowability and is the 
perfect answer for concentrates, for adjusting bulk density, 
or fluffing field strength dusts. Use just this one carrier— 
highly absorbent and less hydroscopic—for both organic 


phosphates and hydrocarbons. So simple . . 


. you buy one 


carrier, you store one carrier, you use just one carrier! 
Write today for a sample of Pikes Peak Clay for laboratory 
testing. Faster still, call GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. 


GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET « CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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Serving customers who buy NH3 and Nitrogen Solutions... 


A / / ; George Day, that is. George is the 
Liv man customers have come to depend 

’ upon for these reasons: (1) George is 

a D ay S Lp ork from Standard Oil, a supplier with 70 


G years’ experience making products 
that meet specifications and deliver- — 
je or ; eorg € ing these products to customers on. 
: time. (2) The Standard Oil Anhydrous 
Ammonia and Nitrogen Solutions 
which George sells are produced in 
one of the industry’s most modern 
plants located in one of the best rail- 
way and highway shipping centers in 
the U.S. (3) One of the Midwest’s 
largest quality control laboratories 
insures the high quality and ‘“‘on 
spec.” character of these products. 


"Ke. Customers also know George can be 
=~ \ depended upon to look after their 


needs. Twenty-three years’ experience 

serving customers for Standard Oil 

| has taught him how to give these 

% : customers the kind of service that 
: means profits for them. 


Would you like help from George . 
¥ Day? Call him at Standard Oil 

. Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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